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7. HE VARIOUS PROBLEMS associated with 
the phenomenon called delinquency 
have been considered and discussed widely 
in the recent past. The conclusions to be 
drawn from the research literature in this 
area are variable. There are studies (e.g., 
Landers, 1954; Loevinger, Gleser, & 
DuBois, 1953; Shaw & McKay, 1942; Sul- 
linger, 1936; Wier, 1944) definitely associat 
ing the incidence of delinquency with cer 
tain social conditions, subcultural areas, and 
environmental and family background. 
There are others (e.g., Briggs, 1955; Cleck- 
ley, 1941; Glueck & Glueck; 1934, 1940, 
1950; Johnson & Szurek, 1949; Quay & 
Peterson, 1958) which show very clear 
relationships between certain personality 
traits and delinquent behavior. The present 


1 This investigation was supported by research 
grant Nos. M-1151 and M-1151(C) from the 
National Institute of Mental Health; United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We wish to express our deep appreciation to the 
government for its generous financial support and 
to the University of Minnesota and its Depart 
ment of Psychology for making their facilities 
available to us. 

We also wish to acknowledge the many people 
whose assistance and participation were essential 
contributions to the study. Starke R. Hathaway, 
Elio D. Monachesi, and John E. Anderson gave us 
the benefit of their experience. Lawrence A. 
Young helped in the original formulation of the 
research design. Our interviewers, upon whom 
we depended for much of the data in this study, 
were: Douglas Freed, Arthur Gallese, Ronald 
Johnson, A. M. Marchionne, and Jay Willet 

The following directors and department heads 
of community agencies in the Twin Cities gave us 
their full cooperation in our search of agency files 
and many contributed much time to our study: Don 
Wilson of Minneapolis General Hospital Social 
Service, Harold B. Hanson of the Washburn 
Clinic, C. Wilson Anderson of the Minneapolis 
Family and Children’s Service, Callman Rawley ot 
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investigation began with a question which 
combines these two approaches: Given cer- 
tain personality characteristics, which 
social factors are influential in directing an 
individual toward a path of delinquency ? 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
DEFINITION OF DELINQUENCY 


Chere are several ways of defining delin- 
quency and its relation to antisocial acts. 
There is the ethical, moral, or religious 
point of view in which perhaps all behavior 
in violation of values could be considered 
delinquent. For the most part, this view of 
delinquency is not amenable to empirical 
study, important though it may be in our 
social structure. 


the Jewish Family Service, Luthard O. Gjerde of 
Lutheran Welfare, T. F. Meagher of Catholic 
Welfare, Arnold Gruber of Hennepin County Wel- 
fare, H. B. Jensen of Minneapolis Welfare, Paul 
Keve and Donald McFarland of Hennepin County 
Court Services, Donald Winslow and Clifford 
Bailey of the Minneapolis Police, John Dothit of 
the Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, and Vir- 
ginia R. Hathaway of the Minneapolis Board of 
Education Child Study Department 

Research Assistants on the project were Joan 
Drues, Claire Vedensky, Cheng-Ping Chu, Janis 
Klodt, and Alice Jensen. Other clerical staff mem- 
bers include: Constance Bowman, Jerome DVowns, 
Virginia McHugh, and Mary Pearson. For most 
competent direction of the clerical staff we are 
grateful to Elizabeth Witt. The laborious secreta- 
rial tasks were ably handled by Kathryn Murray, 
McComes, Janis Pallister, Marcia 
Rutchick, and Louise Duus 

To all of them we wish to express our debt and 
appreciation 


Finally, and most importantly, we wish especially 
to thank the scores of individuals and their families 
who r¢ present the san ples reporte d here They 
gave much of their time and their confidence to us, 
ind we are most grateful 
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Another way of defining delinquency 
designates an act delinquent which violates 
any law. This broad view is proposed by 
those who emphasize severity as important 
in a definition of “real” delinquency. The 
petty violations, so common as to be consid- 
ered part of normal behavior, should not 
count. 

In jurisprudence, the M’Naughten Rule- 
the interpretation of insanity based on the 
inability of the defendant to distinguish 
right from wrong—limits the interpretation 
of delinquency. More recently the defense 
of “irresistible impulse” has developed. The 
current, more liberal rulings allow broader 
psychiatric determinism. The definition of 
true delinquency is limited by the idea that 
in some cases the act is symptomatic of a 
psychiatric condition. From this position 
the definition would be restricted to include 
only those individuals who, in full cogni- 
zance of the law, their own situations, and 
the possible consequences, choose to commit 
an illegal act. 

All of these definitions, and perhaps 
others as well, have merit. However, it 
seemed to the present investigators that the 
most defensible, inclusive, and objective 
position for scientific study was one in 
which the population to be included under 
the rubric delinquent was the one for which 
there was a known police or court record 
for apprehension and conviction. Within 
this group, on the double bases of frequency 
and severity of offense as legally defined, 
one can order the severity of the problem 
for the individual cases. It is possible to 
obtain an exhaustive sample of those indi- 
viduals in any community in which records 
are kept, who have come to the attention of 
the police because of their troublesome 
behavior. These can be ranked with highly 
reliable objectivity. It means, of course, 
that one chooses not to attempt to study 
those “who were just as bad but did not get 
caught.” While it is impossible to know the 
extent of that group, the opinion of the 
officials in the city from which the present 
sample comes is that the number of such 
delinquents is very small and they give the 
community little grief. 
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THe HatHAWAY-MOoNACHESI STUDY 


The Hathaway and Monachesi (1953, 1957) 
study of Minneapolis ninth graders was begun in 
1948. The population of Ss for the study was 
the entire ninth-grade class of the public schools 
of Minneapolis during the academic year 1947- 
1948. Almost all class members, approximately 
4000 students, were tested using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). 

After testing, a search was made, at two different 
times, to determine the delinquency patterns of 
the sample members; and, at the second time, a 
number of other social adjustment factors were 
examined. 


Follow-up Procedures 


The first rating of delinquency was made in 
1950. At that time, the names of all cases were 
checked against the official records including the 
Minneapolis Police Force, the Hennepin County 
Sheriff's Office, the Crime Prevention Bureau, 
the Bureau of Identification, the Hennepin County 
Juvenile Court, the Court Services Probation 
Office, and the Municipal Court. The crimes 
found associated with the sample members were 
recorded and the date noted. A trained probation 
officer rated the individual records according to 
the four-point scale given below. 

Rating 1. In this classification names were 
recorded in police records for at least one minor 
difficulty such as traffic contact (for example, 
overtime parking); or for being picked up but 
with involvement poorly established; or where 
the individual was contributing in such a minor 
way that it would not justify classification into 
one of the following groups. 

Rating 2. The youngsters placed in this class 
had committed minor offenses such as destruction 
of property (especially when this was connected 
with play activities), drinking, one or more traffic 
offenses (escapades involving speeding, driving 
without a license, and/or going at high speed 
through a stop light or sign), curfew violation, 
and immoral conduct. The misbehavior was rela- 
tively nondelinquent in comparison to that of the 
other two categories. Nevertheless, these children 
as a group were considered to have demonstrated 
disquieting evidence of undesirable conduct. 

Rating 3. This classification involved the com- 
mission of one serious offense such as auto theft, 
grand larceny, or gross immorality, or more than 
one less serious offense such as petty larceny, 


immoral conduct, assault, disorderly conduct, 
malicious destruction of property, shoplifting, 
flagrant curfew violations, truancy, and _ incor- 


rigibility. The youngsters placed in this class were, 
therefore, not clearly established as delinquent, but 
nevertheless, they were showing behavior that 
needed more than casual explanation. 

Rating 4. This level of misconduct was used to 
denote those who committed repeated offenses 


such as auto theft, burglary, grand larceny, hold- 
up with a gun, and gross immoral conduct (girls), 
accompanied by less serious offenses. All young- 
sters were placed in this category who were con- 
sidered to have demonstrated a well-established 
delinquent pattern. 

The second Hathaway-Monachesi follow-up 
study was completed during 1952, four years after 
testing. At that time, members of the study were 
approximately 19 years old. The follow-up pro- 
cedures were the same as those used in 1950, but, 
in addition, the adult police files were surveyed. 
The second rating was of offenses occurring within 
the two-year period between 1950 and 1952. The 
same schedule of four points was used. 

Sums of the ratings were obtained for the two 
periods in which cases were followed. In addition 
to the rating, it was noted whether the offense(s) 
occurred before testing, after testing, or both 
before and after the 1947-1948 school testing. 

In addition to the delinquency follow-up in 1952, 
ratings of the S’s general adjustment were made 
by a social worker who called on the Ss’ families.” 


MMPI Code and Delinquency Rate 


Hathaway and Monachesi report that certain 
personality configurations appear to influence the 
rate of delinquency where they occur. After an 
extensive analysis of high-point code distribution, 
they have suggested that there exist two major dis- 
positions relating MMPI code to delinquency. 
Excitors are codes that are associated with elevated 
rates of delinquency. The excitor effect is associ- 
ated with elevation on the three scales: Psycho- 
pathic Deviate (Pd or 4), Schizophrenia (Sc or 
8), and Hypomania (Ma or 9). Suppressors are 
codes that are associated with reduced rates of 
delinquency. Suppression is associated with three 
scales: Depression (D or 2), Masculinity- 
Femininity (Mf or 5), and Social Introversion 
(Si or 0). 

A demonstration of classification based upon 
these dispositions can be seen in Table 1 where the 
data from the male population in the study are 
presented. The 2000 male cases were analyzed, 
first by trichotomizing the cases into a class of 
dubious delinquents who had combined rating 
through 1952 of less than 2, or were delinquent 
before testing, the remaining delinquent, and finally 
the nondelinquent cases. Within these three groups, 
all code cases were classified as to the two high- 
point code components. 


2 Copies of research instruments designed for 
this study have been deposited with the American 


Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 
6079 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Proj- 


ect, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting in advance 
$3.75 for microfilm or $2.00 for photocopies. Make 
checks payabie to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN Cope CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND DELINQUENCY LEVELS AMONG THE Boys 
TeEsTED BY HATHAWAY AND MONACHESI 


| 
Delinquency Status 


— 


Code 
Classifi- | ND \Minor D) D After | 
cation | and or Con- 
| Before | tinued | Total 
| Testing |Through 
Testing 
Indeterminate) 62 | 22 | 22 106 
NoHighPoint} 31 | 10 | 4 45 
Invalid 62 41 | 45 148 
025 | 368.5 | 84.5 | 59.5] 512.5 
(403) | | (72) 
489 | 280.5 | 144.5 | 128.5] 553.5 
(289) | (133) 
Other Codes | 354 | 122 $93 
| | 
| | | 1958 


Note.—Parenthetical numbers are the number of cases in 
these classifications when the underlining in the code is dis- 
regarded. Underlined codes indicate that the scale scores from 
which the code i- written are equal or within one point. Cases 
containing underlined codes generally are split, half a count in 
each of the code numbers that are underlined. The underline 
was disregarded in this study -ince groups were obtained by 
sorting 1BM cards. Slightly different results would have been 
obtained from an exact code count. 


Using the concepts of excitor (E), suppressor 
(S), and neutral (N) scales, an individual might 
have two excitor scales elevated (EE), a combina- 
tion of excitor and suppressor scales (ES), or 
excitor and neutral (EN), or any other combina- 
tion (viz., SE, SS, and SN, or NE, NS, and NN), 
giving nine combinations altogether as possibilities. 
Table 2 gives the concentration of delinquency for 
each combination and the frequency of delinquency 
subsequent to the ninth-grade testing. 

These data indicate that when suppressors 
appear, they dominate the code, regardless of the 
character of the other code member. Thus the 
combination of two excitors gives a delinquency 
rate of 33%, while the combination of excitor with 
suppressor is about as low (or lower) than the 
17% figure for combinations of two suppressors. 
Thus, any combination which includes a suppressor 
as one of the two deviant scales is associated with 
a tendency for the delinquency rate to be around 
the minimum found, regardless of the nature of the 
other high point scale. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


While excitor codes together appear to be 
associated in greater than average degree 


3 
| 
| ; 
4 
3 


4 


with delinquency as a behavioral outcome, 
there were 67% of these individuals who 
did not become delinquent within the four 
years of the follow-up studies. On the other 
side, while the rate of delinquency among 
the individuals with elevated suppressor 
scales is low, there were 17% who did be- 
come delinquent. These findings lead to 
the questions: How do the individuals 
within these groups differ? What factors 
might be discovered in the environment, 
background, or personality development of 
some individuals who have whet appears to 
be a delinquency-prone personality which 
leads some of them in fact to become delin- 
quent, while others, presumably equally 
liable, according to the personality testing, 
do not act in antisocial ways? What factors 
in the lives of those with character structure 
assumed to be antithetical to delinquency 
are sufficiently influential to produce delin- 
quent behavior despite such a personality 
make-up ? 

Since the records of Hathaway and 
Monachesi and the cooperation of the Min- 
neapolis agencies concerned with these 
social problems were available, it was pos- 
sible to set up a design which included 
samples of all individuals in the ninth-grade 
study who were known to have committed 
offenses. It was decided to study only the 
men, since the variety, severity, and fre- 
quency of delinquent behavior is much 
greater in boys than in girls. It is the male 
offenders who constitute by far the greater 
problem for the community. This left an 
original population of 1958 young men, then 
about 23 years old, all tested by Hathaway 
and Monachesi in 1947-1948. 
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PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


Table shows the cases classified into the 
excitor and suppressor groupings mentioned above. 
The differences between the numbers in paren- 
theses and the remainder of the table is due to 
differing methods of classification. The numbers 
in parentheses give the number of individuals in 
the populations fitting the category in question 
when sorting cases according to code numbers and 
ignoring equal or nearly equal scales which had 
been split between code classes in the original code 
count 

Four 


? 


groups were and matched for 
either code or delinquency status. These groups 
have been chosen from cases committing offenses 
after testing and who had a combined delinquency 
rating exceeding 1. Excluded were cases who 
were rated 2 because of iwo different traffic 
offenses, occurring in either or both of the follow 
up periods. The two code classes were selected 
from the pure excitor codes or from codes con- 
taining a suppressor in the high-point code. Thus, 
by definition, the four groups selected for study 
were 

Group 1: Nondelinquent cases with an 0, 2, or 5 
(henceforth 025) as one of the two high-point 
characteristics 

Group 2: Delinquent cases with an 0, 2, or 5, 
(henceforth 025) as one of the two high-point 
code characteristics. (This includes only those 
delinquent after testing and omits minor delin 
quents. 


selected 


Group 3: Nondelinquent cases with a 4, 8 or 9 
(henceforth 489) as both of the high-point code 
characteristics 

Group 4: Delinquent cases with a 4, 8, or 9 
(henceforth 489) as both of the high-point code 
characteristics. (This includes only those delin- 
quent after testing and omits minor delinquents.) 

Group Characteristics. .Using social worker rat- 
ings by Hathaway and Monachesi in 1952 
(see Footnote 2), the four groups in the present 
study were compared. The significant differences 
associated with the groups on fhe 12 ratings are 
reported for the code, the delinquency and within 


made 


TABLE 2: 


Boys StupiED BY HATHAWAY AND MONACHESI IN 1947-1948 Havinc Exciror (4, 8, 9), SupPREssoR (0, 2, 5), 
AND NEUTRAL (1, 3, 6, 7) MMPI Copes AND THE PERCENTAGE OF DELINQUENT CASEs* 


EE 


Delinquency Status NE 


| 
L 


EN 
5 


27 


138. 
3 


No. Nondelinquent 165 
No. Delinquent 
©} Delinquent in 


column 


ES | 


NN | SE | NS 


11.5 
13 


| 
| 
| 


Note.— Omitting cases with delinquency ratings of less than two and cases that were delinquent before testing but not after 


testing. 


® Code characteristics: Suppressor (S), Excitor (E), and Neutral 


N) 


81.5 | 118 | 19 | 19 2 
| 25 22 9.5 7.5 5.5 
| 23 16 | 28 13. 17 


code group (delinquency) comparisons. Results 
showing stability at the .05 level of significance 
are reported. (a) A dichotomy of normal vs. 
broken home shows Group 2 to contain a signifi- 
cantly larger number of broken homes than _ the 
other three groups. (b) The measure of family 
mobility before testing shows the delinquent groups 
(Groups 2 and 4) to have moved more often than 
the nondelinquent groups (Groups 1 and 3). (c) 
Two education measures, years of high school 
completed and education after high school, show 
both delinquency and code type to be differentiat- 
ing variables. The nondelinquent groups have the 
greatest success on both measures. It is clear, 
however, that the individual 025 groups exceed 
their 489 mates. (Group 1 is better educated than 
Group 3, and Group 2 is better educated than 
Group 4.) (d) The measures of the neighborhood 
rent level show that the delinquent groups come 
from lower rent level areas. (¢) The rating of the 
Ss’ work records shows that the nondelinquents 
have better work records than the delinquents. (/) 
Ratings of constructiveness of home, community, 
and leisure time activities reflect both MMPI code 
and delinquency status differences. Again, as in 
the case of the measures of education, good ratings 
on home, community, and leisure time activities 
are positively related to nondelinquency. The 025 
groups also exceed the 489 groups on_ these 
measures. In descending order from good to poor 
constructive use of time, the groups are 1, 2, 3, 4 
(g) Group 1 registers more physical illness than 
the other groups. This difference is slight but reli- 
able. (4) Group 3 registers less personal malad- 
justment as rated by the interviewer than any of 
the other three groups. (i) Rather incomplete 
intelligence testing by the schools seems to reflect 
more low intelligence people in Group 4 


Sampling Procedures 


From three of the four groups, samples were 
drawn with the intention of obtaining representa- 
tive samples of approximately 75 cases. The 
whole of the appropriate population was accepted 
for Group 2 since it contained only 72 individuals 
The three samples for Groups 1, 3, and 4 were 
drawn randomly from the other parent populations 

Upon the incorporation of further informatior 
from the 1956 follow-up (discussed below), some 
cases seemed no longer to belong with the original 
population and had, therefore, to be excluded from 
the samples after they were randomly selected 
The following gives an account of why, when 


cases were selected, the Ns in these three samples 


were not /5 


Because of clerical error, the original selection 
for Sample 1 contained an extra case, making 
N = 76; similarly only 74 cases were picked for 
Sample 4 

Sample 1 (nondelinquent 025’s), drawn from 
the population of 409 cases, originally consisted of 
76 cases. After an extensive check of police and 
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court records, six cases were found to be delin- 
quent. Two of these had been missed in the 1952 
follow-up in the Hathaway-Monachesi study. The 
remaining four delinquents had been in trouble 
between 1952 and 1956. The two who were delin- 
quent before 1952 were excluded as were three of 
the remaining four. One was retained since his 
summed ratings were not greater than one. The 
resulting sample contained 71 cases 

Sample 3, the nondelinquent 489 sample, was 
drawn from Group 3, which contained 289 cases 
From this population, 75 cases were drawn. Here 
again, two cases with records of delinquency that 
had been missed in the earlier work were found 
These cases were rated greater than one and thus 
were excluded. Four other cases showed records 
of delinquency after 1952. Using the same criterion 
as with Sample 1, two cases were excluded due to 
the severity of the records. The resulting Sample 
3 contains 71 cases 

Sample 2 (delinquent 025’s) contained only 72 
cases. In the recent extensive record check one 
of these was found to be nondelinquent. The 
sample (or, more accurately, the population) thus 
-ontained 71 cases 

Sample 4, the delinquent 489 sample, was drawn 
from a population of 132 cases. Seventy-four 
cases were drawn, not 75. One of these cases 
was not delinquent on further check of the 
records. The sample thus contained 73 cases 

The cases in each sample, an estimate of the 
number of cases in crror, and the true population 
Vs appear in Table 3. These estimates are made 
from the proportions of cases in error in the 
samples 

Sampling Adequacy. The variables originated in 
the Hathaway-Monachesi study were again used 
to check the randomness of the samples. Using 
each of the ratings mentioned above in the descrip 
tion of the groups, the sample and the remaining 
members of the parent groups were compared. The 
three delinquency measures are only mentioned in 
connection with Sample 4 (since all of the appro 
priate population was selected for Sample 2). In 
general, sampling appears to be adequate, for there 
were only two minor differences between the 
samples and the remainder:of the groups. Sample 
1 showed a disproportionately large number of 
individuals rated as making a “good” adjus‘ment 
in community affairs. Sample 4 seemed to be some- 
what too well filled with cases getting a middle 
range rating on home adjustment at the expense 
of cases with a “good” rating Both of these 
differences are reliable at the .01 level. Neither 
seems to offer much suggestion that the samples 
ire enough different from the populations to make 
them additionally suspect 


Sample Characteristics 
MMPI. A comparison was made between the 


samples with like MMPI code types. The mean 
MMPI profiles for each of the four samples are 


=. 
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TABLE 3 


Case CLASSIFICATION 


Not Delinquent 


Delinquent 


Sample 1 = (dl) 


Sample 2 = (Dl) 


MMPI code type 0, 2, 5 


Delinquency 
Suppressor 


MMPI code type 4, 8, 9 


Delinquency 
Excitor 


| Boys with delinquency-prone- 


Boys with nondelinquent per- | 
sonality disposition and who 
were in fact not delinquent. 

(Test-Hit) 

Population NV 

Sample N = 


= 409 (398) 
71 
Sample 3 = (dE) 


personality who never became 
delinquent, 
(Test- Miss) 
Population N = 289 (281) 
Sample N = 71 


Boys with nondelinquent person- 
ality disposition but who in 
fact became delinquent. 

(Test-Miss) 


| Population N = 72 (71) 
| Sample N = 71 


Sample 4 = (DE) 


Boys with delinquency-prone per- 
sonality who did in fact become 
delinquent. 

(Test-H1) 

Population N = 133 (129) 

Sample N = 73 


presented in Figs. 1 and 2. Comparisons were made 


Delinquency Rating. 


In order to classify as 


between the cases in Samples 1 and 2 (025’s) and 
between Samples 3 and 4 (489’s) ; that is, between 
those samples with like code types. (Selection 
procedures have already insured that other dif- 
ferences occur.) These comparisons suggested 
reliable differences between Samples 1 and 2 on one 
scale, Pd, and also between Samples 3 and 4 on the 
Pd scale. In each comparison the delinquent sample 
mean exceeded the nondelinquent sample mean. 


Hs 


F 
| 


T- SCORE 


: 
—@ Code 025 - Non Delinquent 
(Code 025 - Delinquent 


| 
Hs D Hy Pd Mf Po Pt Sc Ma Si 
MMPI SCALE 


+ 


Fic. 1. Mean profiles for Samples 1 and 2 from 
the 1948 MMPI testing. 


accurately as possible all cases with regard to 
their delinquency status, a third follow-up was 
undertaken in 1956. For the sample cases, the 
records were checked again in the process of com- 
pleting this study. The earlier criminal records of 
all cases were verified or corrected, and a new 
delinquency rating, using the same four-point 
scale, for the period between 1952 and mid-1956 
was given all cases in the study. 


Hy Pa Mf 


—> Code 489- Non Delinquent 
—— Code 489 - Delinquent 


| | 
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MMPI SCALE 


Fic. 2. Mean profiles for Samples 3 and 4 from 
the 1948 MMPI testing. 
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The density of delinquency in both samples 
decreased with time. The percentage of cases 
delinquent in each of the three periods was 80 
(1950), 63 (1952), and 21 (1956) for Sample 2; 
for Sample 4, these percentages were 86, 57, and 
22. The mean ratings also decreased with pro- 
nounced steps, reflecting, of course, the number of 
zero ratings entering into the sums. 

Since there were three follow-up periods, any 
individual’s delinquency rating could be summed 
over the entire period, giving a possible range of 
0-12. 

The three ratings given each individual within 
the delinquent samples were analyzed using Fisher's 
intra-class correlation. The resulting F ratio was 
insignificant. This was thought to invalidate a pro- 
cedure using the summed rating as a measure of 
severity. Thus, a final judgmental measure of 
delinquency was derived from the offense records 
covering the entire period to mid-1956. The judg- 
ment, then, includes all offenses attributed to the 
individual. The junior author and Lawrence A. 
Young, Research Director for the Hathaway- 
Monachesi study, sorted freely, into an unrestricted 
distribution with a range of nine points, attending 
to the psychological significance of the records by 
considering: (a) the severity of the offenses, (b) 
repetitiousness of the record, (c) the chronicity of 
the record (as contrasted to being temporarily 
circumscribed), and (d) the age at the occurrence 
of the offenses. The correlation between these two 
judges was .95. The cases in disagreement were 
examined, and a compromise rating was made by 
one of the judges after attempting to understand 
the nature of the difference. 

One case typical of each of the odd-numbered 
levels is reported to illustrate the scale. 

1. One incidence of purchasing and drinking 
liquor when underage. 

3. Breaking school windows and driving with- 
out a license. 

5. Immoral conduct, receiving stolen bicycle 
parts, prowling cars, and speeding. 

7. Malicious destruction of property, using a 
car without the owner's permission, stealing cars, 
and drunkenness. 

9. Petty larceny, stealing and driving a car, 
prowling cars, stealing bicycles, and first degree 
robbery. 

Table 4 presents the mean, variance, and correla- 
tion coefficient of the final nine-point rating and the 
sum of the three earlier ratings for Samples 2 and 
4. The correlation between these two measures was 
.76 for Sample 2 and .79 for Sample 4. The rela- 
tively middle-range correlation between ratings 
shows that the judging of offenses within three 
discrete periods and summing these ratings nets 
a different measure than rating the entire record at 
one time. 

The two delinquent samples were compared on 
the measures of delinquent severity. These are 
the ratings made in 1950, 1952, and 1956. The 
summed and the new nine-point ratings were also 
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compared. The samples do differ on the mean 
1952 rating, when the cases getting zero ratings 
are omitted (P < .01). Here Sample 4 was rated 
as more severely delinquent than Sample 2 (mean 
ratings 2.70 vs. 2.07). 

Types of Crimes. Table 5 presents the fre- 
quency of each of 25 types of offenses for the 
two delinquent samples prior to 1953. The figures 
in Table 5 are roughly comparable. (None of the 
frequencies in Group 2 is large enough to be 
adjusted upward as if the base were made 73 
cases.) Table 5 enumerates all known crimes for 
the individuals in these two samples. Of these, 
204 were committed by people with 489 profiles 
and 194 were committed by people with 025 codes. 
The adjusted values for these are 204 and 197. 
The breakdown into types of crimes suggests that 
crimes of profit are slightly more common in the 
489 group. The adjusted values are 72 for Sample 
2 as against 77 for Sample 4. The adjusted record 
for the two samples on conduct offenses is 53 vs. 
61 for Samples 2 and 4. Among the purely traffic 
offenses adjusted values are 72 vs. 66 for Samples 
2 and 4, the only reversal. 


FURTHER TECHNIQUES OF Case STUDY 


Social Agency Contact 
by the Families of Ss 


The source from which the data were derived 
was a survey of social agency records pertaining 
to families of the Ss. Certain family and commu- 
nity interactions were found to be related to the 
personality and delinquency outcomes in Ss. These 
data, therefore, included contacts by family mem- 
bers other than the Ss themselves. 

While the nature of the agency contact has, of 
course, changed over the last 25 years, all agencies 
have kept records of their contacts with families 
in the community. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN, VARIANCE, AND CORRELATION (r) FOR THREE 
Fo_tLow-Up PreRiops COMBINED AND 9-PoINT 
RATING ON SAMPLES 2 AND 4 


Sample 
Rating and Parameter 
2 4 
Combined Rating 
X 3.89 4.33 
Var | 2.76 4.47 
9-Point Rating 
|} 4.21 4.62 
Var | 3.77 4.49 
Correlation .76 


: 
: 
| 
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The agencies surveyed include the municipal 
relief agency, the county relief agency, three 
religious welfare agencies, one Community Chest 
family and children’s service, the state and city 
hospitals, the Child Study Department of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, the only community 
psychiatric clinic for children, and the 
Court Services. 


county 


TABLE 5 


OFFENSES COMMITTED BY SAMPLES 2 AND 4 THROUGH 
1956 Follow-Up 


| 
Sample 
Type of Crime 
| 2 4 
| 
Crimes of profit 
Auto thett 14 21 
Burglary 10 15 
Grand larceny + 6 
Petty larceny | 14 | 20 
Shop lifting 3 1 
Destruction of property | 9 11 
Receiving stolen goods = 3 
Drug trathe 2 0 
Contact only 13 | 0 
Totals | 7 | 77 
Corrected total* | 72 
Conduct offenses | 
Truancy 1 2 
Curfew violation a | 1 
Absenting 0 | 0 
Disorderly conduct 16 | 18 
Immoral conduct | 
Assault 2 | 11 
Probation violation 0 13 
Liquor 16 19 
incorrigibility + 3 
Other 4 | 2 
Totals 52 
Corrected total* 53 } 
Trathe offenses | 
Drunken driving 11 4 
Careless driving 9 | 9 
Faulty operatives 4 | 4 
Parking tickets | S | 11 
Driving without license 11 18 
Speeding 15 10 
Failure to stop at stop signs 7 7 
Other 6 | 3 
Total 71 60 
Corrected total* 72 
Total for all offenses 194 204 
Corrected total* 197 


® Corrections are adjustment for the difference between the 
71 cases in Sample 2 and the cases in Sample 4 
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The case records of all boys and their families 
which were identified in the admission files of the 
1l agencies were completely reviewed for the data 
which psychologically important. The 
investigation was carried out by three graduates 
of the University of Minnesota, Department of 


Psy chology 


seemed 


This procedure was followed except 
it the municipal hospital where a social service 
summary was read instead of the chart, and at 
tl welfare where were 
reviewed by the case work auditor. Data applying 
to an S were, of course, set aside since the survey 
was aimed only at the family. 

The data collected in note form, as described 
above, were found to include 42 fairly common but 


discrete items 


e county agency records 


These 42 items were then grouped 


into seven more general categories footnote 

2) All events were counted once for each year 

in which they The annual 

grouped into the following seven age periods: (a) 
the S’s birth; (6) birth-2 years (infancy) ; 

(c) 3-5 years (early childhood); (d) 6-12 


Idhood); (e) 


(sec 


occurred totals wert 
before 
years 
13-15 (early adolescence) ; (f) 
16-21 (adolescence) ; (g) 21 years and on (young 


information 
raters 


combining all the gathered 
summarized the 
and also within each 


agencies, the 
points within each category 
we period 


Alth each 


omments may serve to 


category ts sel f-descriptive, a lew 
clarify the 
Due to 
made up of items that simply describe major events 
in a family caused by disease. These are presumed 
to be family morale. Poverty or 
Economic Need included complaints of financial 


meaning ol 


each. Family Disruption Disease was 


destructive of 


need brought to agencies for solution. Dissocial 
Bel rm the Family was a conglomeration of 
family actions that reflect delinquency on the part 
of f ly members other than the Ss. Psychiatry 


reflected factual instances of agency 


included psychiatric diagnosis o 


rsay or conclusions by the agency 
staff were recorded in another category, Minor 
Psycl gical F'roblems. Marital Disruption was 
1 record of formal interruptions such as divorce 
These behaviors were quite unlike the data in the 
category of Dissocital Behavior in the Family 
Inadequate Parent-Child Relationship included a 
number of economic or physical mistreatments ot 
shildren by their parents. The last category, Mino» 
Psych yical Py» ms, was really a record of 
-ounseling case work aimed at adjustment prob 
lems and re led family conflicts 


Evaluation by Parents 


The cooperation of the parents of the Ss was 
sted to prov le another source of data. In the 
present study, objective recording of information 
und standard coverage of case material were con 
sidered essential. Earlier work by Briggs (1955) 
dealt with the use of a self-administered History 


adult) 


Record (M-B History Record) designed to be 
completed by an informant. This technique pro- 
vided the means of recording and coverage specified 
and has the additional advantage of requiring rela- 
tively little time (and no professional time). 
Briggs’ work suggests that such a technique can 
have more complete coverage than a history ob- 
tained from an interview. Some evidence also exists 
to show that common history concepts can be de- 
fined in terms of item sets, as they appear in a 
standard objective history (Briggs, in press). 

The History Record used in this investigation 
contained 138 items referring to the “subject.” 
These items are designed to contain an alternative 
answer for any person in the present population 
(see Footnote 2). Families were called originally 
to make appointments for an interview with the 
Ss. After the family had been located, the mother 
of the S was called by telephone to enlist her 
cooperation. Copies of the History Record and 
stamped return envelopes were sent to each 
informant. Post cards and telephone calls were 
used as reminders 


The Clinicai Interview 


The method which it was hoped might provide 
the most revealing information was the interview. 
The interview is central to the clinical approach. 
The Ss’ histories, past and present attitudes, and 
personality are most easily available through inter- 
view. The usual clinical interview is open, leading 
into the areas most interesting to the clinician. 
For research purposes, there must be standard 
case coverage and objective recording. Four areas 
were selected for concentrated investigation: first, 
the history, especially in the years following the 
ninth-grade testing; family attitudes as 
demonstrated during adolescence; third, the gen- 
eral adjustment of the S in social relations, in 
occupational and in educational areas; and fourth, 
the present personality and dynamics of the Ss 

The entire interview was structured for record- 
ing purposes. All areas were itemized, and when- 
ever possible, ratings or check lists were provided 
for recording of data 


second, 


The answers to open-end 
questions were briefly recorded. These were classi- 
fied after the interviews were completed 

\ great number of avenues were used to find the 
Ss. First contact with the S or his family was 
made by telephone. It was explained to the S 
that almost everybody who is sick or in trouble is 
asked to give a kind of history of his life, that 
had ever taken histories from normal 
people, and that this is what the psychology depart- 
ment of the university now wished to do. The 
interviewers were persistent in their attempts to 
obtain 


uly 


an interview 

All of the interviewers were male. Of the five 
individuals conducting more than one interview, 
one had a PhD ‘ 


degrees in psychology, 


in psychology, three held masters 
and one had a bachelor’s 
degree with four years’ experience as a probation 
officer. 
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The interview consisted of 157 items. Of these, 
11 were ratings, 135 were lists, 11 were open-ended 
items having unspecified answers, and the remain- 
der were identifying information (see Footnote 2). 
\ number of items overlap or are identical with 
the items in the M-B History Record, which was 
described above. There were 23 items exactly du- 
plicated in the two methods and another 15 items 
with comparable answer choices. 

Besides the historical and attitudinal material, 
other items were included to test specific hypoth- 
First, ten 
Gluecks’ (1950) study. 
to compare thei 


eses items from the 
These items were included 
power in this study with the 
material reported by the Gluecks, who found them 
highly differentiating predictors of delinquency. 
Secondly, an item called “Pd signs” included a 
count of the number of visible characteristics that 
mark identification with the 
“wilder” subcultures of society. 
characteristics 


were selected 


stereotype of the 
Since most of the 
have been interpreted by 
society, the item provides an interesting test of 
the validity of such judgments (or prejudices). 
Some of these characteristics are wearing a leather 
jacket, long “duck tail” haircut, and 
owning modified automobile. 


he re 


sideburns, 
a “hot rod” or 

Two other items were constructed to estimate 
factors that might be explanatory of delinquency. 
One of these, Opportunities to Act Out, is the sum 
of a number of items 
with making it easier 
free time, 


believed to be associated 
to get into trouble (e.g., 
supervision, neighborhood 
delinquency, etc.). This item was a hypothetical 
cluster of “causes of delinquency” gathered under 
the single concept of opportunity, Another similar 
item, Changes in Life Adjustment after the 9th 
Grade, included a count of the number of posttest- 
ing changes in history that might encourage delin- 
quency. This item was specifically designed to 
reflect that might have influenced 
cases with 025 codes (Group 2) to become delin- 


absence of 


happenings 


quent. Some of these changes are: school changed, 
identification figures changed, and moved to a dif- 
ferent neighborhood 

The O Sort. In orler t a quantifiable 
index of the interviewers’ appraisal of the Ss, each 
interviewer 
meeting with an S. The 


obtain 
sorted a O deck following each 
deck of items adopted 
for the study was developed by Block (1954) for 
the Institute of Personality Assessment 


Research. The items checked in the 


yust 


and 
formal inter- 
view did not include the area of present personality, 
rate d these by The 
instructed to conduct their inter 
as to be able to 


since the interviewer his sort 
interviewers were 
views with the Ss in such a way 


sort the O deck adequately 


‘RESULTS 


The findings of the investigation are 
renorted, first taking the items individually. 


Following this, the results for the complex 


gts 
2 
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clusters of items and the overlapping data 
are reported. 


Social Agency Contact by the Families of Ss 


In recording agency contact by family 
members, data on the Ss’ parents and 
siblings alone were recorded. These con- 
tacts tell something of the nature of the 
family environment in which the Ss lived. 

Four levels of the agency contact are 
considered below: the fact of contact by 
the family as opposed to no agency con- 
tact, the total number of items which are 
true (counted as points) per sample, the 
number of such points for each item in each 
sample, and the number of points in each 
category associated with the samples. (The 
more basic data involving agency contact 
appear in Table 7.) 


Contact vs. No Contact 


The number of families who had agency 
contact by each age period was analyzed. 
Tests of independence at each age level 
failed to suggest that there was statistical 
significance attached to the difference in 
frequency of agency contact for the two 
code groups (Samples 1 plus 2 vs. Samples 
3 plus 4). When the same data were com- 
bined into totals for the delinquent and non- 
delinquent groups (Samples 2 plus 4 vs. 
Samples 1 plus 3), reliable differences were 
found at all age levels above age 2 (P < .01 
for each age period). In essence, then, the 
subsequent delinquency or nondelinquency, 
but not the personality characteristics of 
the boys studied, were anticipated by a fam- 
ily record with social agencies. This antici- 
pation is just a suggestion, however, and is 
not useful in itself as a practical predictive 
sign. 

Although there was no reliable relation- 
ship between MMPI code type and occur- 
rence of agency contact, the important 
relationship between MMPI code and sub- 
sequent delinquency has already been 
emphasized. It was this relationship which 
was the major finding in the Hathaway- 
Monachesi study and an original basis for 
group selection in the present study. Tak- 
ing both of these factors into account, Mul- 
tiphasic code and agency contact, it is pos- 


sible to state the rate of delinquency 
estimated from their combined effects. 
These values were calculated from popu- 
lation estimates in Table 4 and the data in 
Table 8. Of the group of boys who had 
489 codes and whose families had contact 
with a socia! agency, 42% became delin- 
quent. Of the group of 489 boys without 
such agency contact in their families only 
23% were delinquent. Of boys with 025 
codes plus families with agency contact, 
22% became delinquent, while of boys with 
similar personality test patterns, but from 
families with no agency contact, only 11% 
were delinquent. 


Total Points Per Sample 


Methodological Considerations. Betore 
examining the content of the agency con 
tacts, it should be kept in mind that arbi- 
trary decisions determined two methodo- 
logical issues. First, each rater was 
instructed to give one point per item for 
each year in which the item occurred. Sec- 
ond, the content of items was used as an a 
priori guide in their grouping into the seven 
categories used. No tests were made of 
item homogeneity or of weighting for scal- 
ing, and it is possible that such procedures 
would refine the results reported here. 
the categories differed 
greatly in composition. Certain items con 
cerned occurrences that were repeatable 
many times (e.g., chronic aid) ; others may 
occur only once or a few times ina lifetime 
(e.g., death of a parent or divorce). Within 
categories of predominantly low rate items, 
small totals were the rule regardless of the 
strength of the relationship between the 
items and delinquency or personality pat 
tern. 


Furthermore, 


Finally, it is already known that the 
groups are unequally represented among the 
cases who had a history of agency contact 
in their families. There was a total of 86 
cases among the 145 delinquents studied 
who had families with social agency 


records ; 56 nondelinquent cases came from 
such families. Category sums were limited, 
therefore, by the number of cases who could 
contribute. 


Three comparisons were made among the 
samples to test for personality differences, 
delinquency differences, and for severity of 
delinquency within the delinquent groups. 
In determining severity, the 9-point rating 
made in 1956 covering the whole record 
was dichotomized, and those cases with rat- 
ings of 9 through 4 were called mild, while 
cases rated 5 through 9 were called severe. 

Total Points Per Sample. In terms of 
total points for all of the categories of 
social agency contact, the families of Sample 
1 obtained 132 points; for Sample 2, the 
figure was 361; for Sample 3, 178; and for 
Sample 4, 434. After these totals were 
adjusted for the inequalities in representa- 
tion of families concerned, important differ- 
ences remained. The results are present in 
Table 6. 

Code Comparisons. Chi square tests 
failed to suggest interdependence in the dis- 
tribution of points per case either in delin- 
quent (Sample 2 vs. Sample 4), nondelin- 
quent (Sample 1 vs. Sample 3), or total 
code (Samples 1 plus 2 vs. Samples 3 plus 
4) comparisons. This was congruent with 
the code group comparisons for cases with 
agency contact. 

Delinquency Comparisons. A relationship 
was found between the (per case) totals 
and delinquency or nondelinquency within 
each code group and also when taken com- 
bined (see Table 6). In essence, the delin- 
quents’ families accumulated more than 
twice as many points. 

The severe delinquents’ total significantly 
exceeds the mild delinquents’. This trend 


TABLE 6 


SAMPLE DIFFERENCES ON POINTS RECORDED FROM 
AGENCIES 
(Expected frequencies calculated per S with a family 
having a history of agency contact) 


Samples or Groups | Signifi- | Group Having 


Compared cance Larger Sum 
D vs. ND | 01 | (2 and 4) 
1 vs. 2 01 | (2) 
3 vs. 4 | (4) 
Mild vs. severe | .O1 | (Severe) 
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was not strong enough to be registered 
within either sample taken individually. 
These results are also presented in Table 6. 

Items Differentiating Between Samples. 
The frequency of each of the items for each 
of the four samples is presented in Table 7. 
The data were analyzed for two periods: 
before the Ss’ 13th birthday and from age 
13 to the present time (1956). This division 
roughly approximated the division between 
adolescence and childhood, and was before 
the age of the ninth grade testing for all 
cases. 

Code Differences. Samples 1 and 2 each 
contained boys with 025 code types while 
Samples 3 and 4 had boys with 489 codes. 
Items which differentiated them may shed 
light on some of the family situations which 
are associated with the development of one 
kind of personality pattern in the children 
in the first two samples and another person- 
ality outcome in the other two samples. 

Those items which differentiated between 
code types for either of the major age peri- 
ods are reported in Table 8. In all instances 
of significant relationship, the larger totals 
were associated with the histories of boys 
with 489 codes. Comparisons were based 
upon the per case with agency contact 
paradigm. One item, child removal, 
showed this relationship within the first 13 
years, and three items showed the same 
trend in the later period. These were: 
chronic illness on the part of a sibling, 
crime by a family member, and social case 
work for the family. For the total period, 
child removal and social case work indicated 
a relationship between point totals and 489 
code types. Comparisons of delinquents and 
of nondelinquents with differing codes 
(Sample 1 vs. Sample 3 or Sample 2 vs. 
Sample 3) were omitted because the rela- 
tively small totals associated with the indi- 
vidual items did not permit comparison. 

Delinquency Differences. Samples 2 and 
4 contained boys with known records of 
delinquency. Samples 1 and 3 were com- 
posed of boys who were nondelinquent. 
Items differentiating delinquents and non- 
delinquents may give some indication of the 
family stress which contributed to the 
development of delinquency in the children 


boy 
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TABLE 7 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF Eacu History [TEM IN THE FOUR SAMPLES FOR THE PERIOD BEFORE AND 
AFTER AGE 13 


Before 13 Years After 13 Years 


Item | Sample Sample 
| 


Mother dies a 1 6 3 
Father dies 2 1 3 2 2 3 1 
Parent has chronic illness 10 19 10 30 7 13 8 13 
Sibling dies 1 6 1 5 6 2 

Sibling has chronic illness 8 26 5 25 1 10 
Multiple OB 2 3 5 | 
Chronic aid 24 82 35 84 19 | 27 az | 
Temporary aid | 4 6 3 5 | 3 | | 1 
Excessive debts 1 2 | 2 
Housing needs 2 1 | 3 
Unmet financial need 3 5 5 | } 41 1 
Maternal abortion , 4 4 2 6 

Vb 1 

Illegitimate parentry 4 5 1 5 1 3 
Desertion 2 2 1 | 3 
Workhouse- Jail 1] a0] 41] 6 | 3 
Deleterious drinking 1 
Crime, probation, problems with the law 1 s 25 8 21 2 14] 8 29 
Employment problem | 4 3 st © | 4 | 3 
Complaints (by others) si 2] 3 
Mental retardation . 1 4 2) @ 
Psychiatry contact 2 | Ps 
Suicidal 1 4.44 
Alcoholism 2 4 os | 2 
Undiagnosed mental illness } | 2 3 1 |} 1 
Divorce 2 2 | 1 1 2 1 6 
Separation 1 2 1 3 2 1 
Absence of parent 4 | 2 2 | be 4 
Promiscuity 3 a. 4 1 4 2 3 | 1 5 
Neglect 1 2 | 
Abuse 
Non-support | 6 4 5 4 | 4 3 5 
Child removal 1 | 7 3 
Social service case or counseling 2 3 2 10 1 i a 19 
Marital adjustment problems 1 3 1 3 1 1 1 2 
Parent child conflict 1 1 2 3 <2 
Department of child study 5 11 9 11 7 14 13 18 
Hospitalization, mental 2 2 1 6 


| 
3 | «64 


TABLE 8 


Items More OFTEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE FAMILIES 
or Ss 489 Copes THAN witH 025 Copes 
(Probability levels are based upon x? or 
z distributions) 


Age Period 
Item | | 
After | Total 
To13 13 Period 
Sibling has chronic illness 01 | 
Crime by family member } .02 | 
Child removal 05 | .05 
Social service case or | 
counseling 


or, on the other hand, patterns of social 
agency contact related to the development 
of social noncomformity on the part of the 
children. 

Items that occur differentially within the 
histories of the delinquent and nondelin- 
quent groups appear in Table 9. Six items 
were found more frequently in the family 
histories of delinquent boys in the period 
before the children were 13 years old. 
Three of these concerned death or health 
problems ; chronic illness of a parent, death 
of a sibling, and chronic illness of a sibling. 
The other three items related to subsequent 
delinquency were: a record of crime by 
family members, the history of removal of 
a child from the home, and chronic aid. 

After age 13, the following four items 
related positively to delinquency: the death 
of a mother, the chronic illness of a si ling, 
a crime by a family member, and social 
service counseling. It is unknown which 
instances occurred after acts of delinquency, 
although some certainly must have. Again, 
the individual sample comparisons were 
omitted because of the small frequencies 
involved. 


Categories of Agency Contact 
Reflecting Differences 
Sample totals were obtained for the 


seven categories of agency contact. These 
values were analyzed for differences that 
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pertain to code, delinquency, and severity of 
delinquency. 

Code Differences. Only one category, 
Psychiatry for the Family, registered a 
difference before age 13. This was between 
the nondelinquent Samples 1 and 3, in 
which the 489 sample had more psychiatric 
contacts. For the period after age 13, 
Psychiatry for the Family, Dissocial Behav- 
ior in the Family, and Minor Psychological 
Problems retlected a code group difference 
(Samples 1 plus 2 vs. Samples 3 plus 4) in 
the Ss. These differences appeared to origi- 
nate in the Sample 2 vs. Sample 4 compari- 
son, with greater point totals in the families 
with boys having 489 code types. These 
differences are reported in Table 10. 

Since some of the relationships noted 
above must have occurred after the testing 
of the boys, the interpretation of results is 
ambiguous. Nevertheless, these suggest 
that considerable maladjustment was pres- 
ent in other members of families producing 
boys with 489 personalities. 

Delinquency Differences. The categories 
relating to delinquency appear in Table 11. 
Three categories related to delinquency 
within the 025 samples before the age of 13 
years. These were Family Disruption Due 
to Disease, Poverty or Economic Need, and 


TABLE 9 


Items More OFTEN AssOcIATED WITH THE FAMILIES 
OF DELINQUENT THAN NONDELINQUENT SS 
(Probability levels are based upon x? or 
distributions) 


Age Period 


Item 
To 13 After | Total 
13 Period 
Mother dies | .O1 O1 
Parent has chronic illness .05 
Sibling dies 
Sibling has chronic illness 01 .05 .O1 
Chronic aid 01 | 
Crime by family member 01 .05 
Child removal .05 
Social service case or oO | .O1 


counseling 
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Dissocial Behavior in the Family. The first 
two of these categories were more character- 
istic of the 489 delinquent sample than the 
489 nondelinquents before the 13th year. 
Both samples of delinquents exceed the non- 
delinquents (1 plus 3 vs. 2 plus 4) in the 
number of points classified under /nade- 
quate Parent-Child Relationship, as well 
as in the three categories mentioned above. 

In the second age period, past the 12th 
year, Sample 2 accumulated more points 
than Sample 1, and Sample 4 more than 
Sample 3, in the category Dissocial Behavior 
in the Family. Sample 4 had more points 
also in Psychological Problems than Sample 


Delinquent Severity. The difference be- 
tween the family histories of the mild and 
the severe delinquents occurred mainly 
before the 13th year. Categories showing 
significant relationships appear in Table 12. 
Except for family disruption due either to 
illness or to divorce, all forms of family 
maladjustment are more frequent in the 
severely delinquent children’s homes. In the 
later age period, disease and marital dis- 
ruption appear to relate to severity, while 
poverty and inadequate parent-child pat- 
terns do not. The other categories, dissocial 
behavior and psychiatry for the family, 
retain a relationship throughout the two 
periods. These results suggest that the 


TABLE 10 


SociaL History CATEGORIES MorE OFTEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE FAMILIES OF THE 489 SAMPLES THAN 


Category 


Dissocial behavior 
Psychiatry for family 
Minor psychological problems 


Age Period 


After 13 


Total Period 


025 vs. 489 


01 | 
02. | 
01 


TABLE 11 


Soc1aL History CATEGORIES More OFTEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE DELINQUENT SAMPLES THAN THE 
NONDELINQUENT SAMPLES 


Category 


Family disruption | .05 -O1 01 
Poverty or need -O1 .O1 
Dissocial behavior .O1 
Inadequate parent- .02 
child relation 
Minor psychological 
problems 


Age Period 


After 13 Total Period 


| 
3 vs. 4| Dvs.ND/| 1 vs. 2| 3 vs. 4| Dvs.ND| 1 vs. 2/3 vs. 4| Dvs.ND 


01 
-01 
01 


01 


THE 025 SAMPLES 
To 13 | 
1vs.3 | 025 vs. 489 | 2 vs.4 | dvs. 3) 4 
i | ° 
| | | | 
| 05 | 05 | 
| 02 | .02 02 | .01 
02 .01 | .02 
| 
| 1 vs. 2 | ee 
O01 | .O1 | 
.01 
.05 01 | | .O1 | 
| .02 | | = 
: 
| 


TABLE 12 


SociaL History CATEGORIES More Asso- 
CIATED WITH THE FAMILIES OF THE SEVERE 
DELINQUENTS THAN THE MILD DELINQUENTS 


Age Period 
Category | | 
| To 13 | After | Total 
| | 13 | Period 
Family disruption | 05 | 
Poverty or need 01 01 
Dissocial behavior | .O1 
Psychiatry for family .05 .01 
Marital disruption 01 
Inadequate parent-child | .01 
relationship | 
Minor psychologn... .O1 } .01 
problems 


severely delinquent boy comes from a home 
that is more disturbed than the delinquent 
generally. 


Time of Agency Contact 


The total number of points per page for 
the Ss’ families was examined. Differences 
among age periods may reflect differences in 
the economic climate of the nation, which 
presumably affected all of the families. 
Differential outcomes among the groups at 
any given age period may be helpful in 
understanding the various family reactions 
to this general life stress. The average year 
of birth for Ss in each sample was 1933, a 
time when the national economy was severe- 
ly depressed. 

The interaction between sample Ns and 
age-period totals was explored for differ- 
ences relating to personality, delinquency, 
and severity of delinquency among Ss. The 
periods of greatest relationships for each of 
these show that the delinquents’ families had 
more trouble in the period from before the 
Ss’ birth to the third year (P < .02), while 
the families of the nondelinquents had more 
trouble after the bows’ 2lst year. The Ss 
with 025 codes had families who experi- 
enced their maximum period of trouble 
when the boys were from 2 to 5 vears old 
(P < .05), while the families of boys with 
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489 codes had most trouble in the period 
when the Ss were 16 to 21 years old 
(P < .01). No relationships occurred be- 
tween severity and time that are not antici- 
pated in the marginal totals. 

Interrelationship of Categories. Finally, 
it is of interest to examine the interrela- 
tionships between the categories of social 
agency contact. The three categories of 
Family Disruption Due to Disease, Poverty 
or Economic Need, and Dissocial Behavior 
in the Family accounted for approximately 
three-fourths of the 1105 points accumu- 
lated. Each distribution of points for all 
individuals was dichotomized as nearly at 
its median as was possible. Phi coefficients 
for the 142 cases were calculated for these 
three pairs of categories. This procedure 
was followed for the totals up to the 13th 
year and for the totals over the entire 
period. These results appear in Table 13. 
Before the 13th year, each of the three phi 
coefficients was significantly greater than 
zero. The largest of these (.37) related 
Poverty or Economic Need with Dissocial 
Behavior. Vor the entire period only one 
correlation, that between Family Disruption 
and Poverty, was above a chance level 
(.33, P = 01). 

These results present some interesting 
problems. First, one wonders why these 
values were highest in the earliest period 


TABLE 13 


MATRIX OF PHI COEFFICIENTS RELATING THREE 
CATEGORIES FOR 142 FAMILIES WITH 
AGENCY CONTACT 


Category 
Category | 
Poverty | Dissocial | Dichoto- 
or Need | Behavior | mized at: 


| 
Family disruption | 
to age 13 .28** .21* 
Entire history n.s. | 
Dissocial behavior 
to age 13 37** | 
Entire history n.s. | 
*P < 0S 


ee P < 01 


tes 
; 
| 
2 
1<1 
1<1 
i 
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and dropped off in the later period. Pos- 
sibly the economic condition of the nation 
makes the difference. In a depression, pay- 
ing hospital bills, frequenting relief agen- 
cies, and committing crime may reflect the 
same family problems to a greater extent 
than when prosperity characterizes the 
national scene. A second hypothesis is that 
families with younger children may be put 
under a more uniform kind of pressure, 
and, consequently, the kinds of behavior that 
they exhibit are more uniform. Later, as 
the family matures, they become 
similar. 


less 


In addition to intercorrelative relation- 
ships in the history, it is meaningful to 
examine relationships between the cate- 
gories and the degree of delinquency. An 
aspect of this question has been answered 
since we know that the families of severe 
delinquents accumulated more points on 
many variables than the families of mild 
delinquents. The correlation coefficient for 
the categories discussed above failed to 
show a relationship between the variables 
involved and delinquency rating. 


Summary 


In this section, relationships between 
agency contact and delinquency, severity of 
delinquency, and MMPI code type were ex 
amined. Irom these results it is apparent 
that simple contact with a social agency by 
any member of a boy’s family is reliably as- 
sociated with a history of delinquency in the 
boy himself, if taken with knowledge of the 
code group in which the boy belongs. 

Within the content recorded at 
agencies, certain kinds of historical items 
occur frequently in the delinquent boys’ 
families. These items relate to family dis 
ruption, dissocial behavior, and 
logical problems. The number of points 
associated with the delinquent samples is 
most differential in the period before birth. 


cial 


SVC hie 


Among the boys who were delinquent, the 
severity of delinquency was related to three 
types of family disturbances: poverty and 
economic need, dissocial behavior, and mari 
tal disruption. Code type and family history 
were not so strongly related as delinquency 
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and family history. However, signs of 
intra-family psychological distress and dis- 
social behavior by other family members 
go with boys who had 489 codes. This 
relationship was most apparent in the 
period between 16 and 21 years, the post- 


testing period. 
Information Gathered from Parents 


In this section, the findings obtained from 
the History Records (see Footnote 2) com- 
pleted by the parents of Ss are reported. 


Sampling Success 


One hundred and 


sixty-three records, 
58% of the total sample, were completed. 
Eleven History Records were completed by 
family members other than an S’s mother. 
The number of records received for each 
sample appears in Table 14. One hundred 
and forty-three Ss had both the interview 
and the History Record, while 20 Ss had 
only a History Record, and 54 cases had 
only an interview, Seventy-nine cases had 
neither an interview nor a History Record. 

The samples were divided into the Ss 
represented and not represented in the 


information gained from their parents. 


These groups were then compared using 
the findings from the Hathaway-Monachesi 
ratings, the Social Agency Survey, and the 


delinquency rating. It was found that (a) 
the delinquent samples were not as well 
represented as the nondelinquent samples, 
a difference which seems to be due largely 
to the more frequent deaths of the delin- 
quent boys’ mothers; the degree of severity 
in the represented nonrepresented 
samples was not different; (6) the unrep- 
resented cases had been rated in 1952 as less 
well educated and less disposed to con- 
structive use of time and participation in 
community activities; (c) in the Social 
Agency records, the unrepresented cases 
were recorded as having in Sample 2 more 
Poverty and Economic Need, in Sample 3 
more Psychiatry for the Family, while the 
represented had more Dissocial 
Behavior in the Family. In Sample 4 there 
four reflecting uneven 
sampling: Family Disruption Due to Dis- 
ease, Poverty and Economic Need, Dissocial 


cases 


were categories 


Behavior in the Family, and Inadequate 
Parent-Child Relationships. All of these 
were more frequent in the sample without 
history records from their parents. 

The differences noted above showed 
more socially desirable characteristics to 
predominate in the samples with History 
Records, which suggests that comparisons 
concerning these variables may be consid- 
ered minimal estimates of the true situation 
in the population. Better sampling would 
almost surely have increased the number 
and significance of relationships found. 

The 138 items in the History Records 
were analyzed for differences between codes 
(Samples 1 plus 2 vs. Samples 3 plus 4), 
within codes (Sample 1 vs. Sample 2 and 
Sample 3 vs. Sample 4), and for delinquency 
(Samples 1 plus 3 vs. Samples 2 plus 4). 
The rating of severity that was used is the 
rating made in 1956. The mild delinquents 
were those with ratings of 4 points or less 
on this total scale; the most severe rated 5 
to 9 points. 

The results showed 35 items with differ- 
ences at the .05 level or less. These items 
were arranged under three topics (Tables 
15, 16, and 17) covering family background 
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Cases with History RECORD AND INTERVIEW DATA IN THE FouR SAMPLES 


17 
and family characteristics, education-occu- 
pation and social history, and personality 
characteristics. 

Certain trends are immediately obvious 
in the 24 items differentiating the delin- 
quents from the nondelinquents (Sample 1 
plus 3 vs. Sample 2 plus 4). Eighteen items 
occurred again in the comparison of 
Samples 1 and 2, while only three were 
reflected in reliable differences between 
Samples 3 and 4. This last is probably an 
aspect of the highly selected cases in Sample 
4 that were examined. There were only 
seven items differentiating between code 
groups. 

Family Background and Family Relation- 
ships. In the area of family background 
and family relationships (Table 15), differ- 
ences were mainly between delinquents and 
nondelinquents within 025 code cases. 
These items suggested that the homes from 
which the boys in Sample 2 came were 
economically poorer (unsteady income, 
absence of home ownership). The Sample 
2 boys’ parents made less acceptable adjust- 
ments in their relationship to the law. In 
the boys’ relationships with their parents 
there was more conflict (in the form of dis- 


Information 
1 2 
Interview and history record 44 33 
Interview only 9 15 
Not interviewed 
Dead 2 2 
Moved or lost 
before 1952 3 5 
1952-56 4 1 
In service and otherwise unavailable 3 2 
for interview 
Refused 3 1 
Not located, 1956 3 
History record only 5 
No data (history record and interview) 3 
Sample NV 


Sample 
| 
Mild Severe) 3 | 4 | Mild Severe} Total 
| | 
19 | 14 | 36 | 30 | 15 | 15 | 143 
5 10 8 | 12 | 4 8 | 44 
16 7 | 14 17 
1 1 1 7 
6 | 3 17 
3 | 13 
1 1 9 | 2 | 0 2 16 
| 
7 3 6 | 12 | § 7 31 
7 2 @ 7 | 15 
2 1 8 | 4 0 4 20 
4 6 7 


. . 

ae 

= 

& 
2% 

ig 

i 

: | 40 | 31 71 73, | 33 | 40 | 286 ; 
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agreements about coming in late and fear 
of the mother). 

The code differences in family relation- 
ships suggested that the 025 boys came from 
homes that were more permissive or more 
sophisticated, or perhaps more laissez-faire. 
(Parents seldom punish and more often 
allow the children to taste alcohol. ) 

Educational and Social Adjustment. In 
the area of educational and social adjust- 
ment (Table 16) the delinquents and the 
489 code type boys showed less educational 
success. (They quit school earlier as seen in 
the Hathaway-Monachesi data.) The delin- 
quents (alone) made an earlier adjustment 
to the role of wage earner and found a posi- 
tion at a lower social level than the nonde- 
linquents. In the service they tended not 
to rise in rank. 

In the more purely social areas, delin- 
quents had fewer formal social contacts and 
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in those that they had, they less often 
attained leadership status. Their friends 
were more often of a lower social status 
than their own families. They tended to 
meet their friends in public places and not 
at home. Finally, they expressed less inter- 
est in religion. 

Personal Characteristics. In their per- 
sonal characteristics (Table 17), the delin- 
quents were more excitable, more often day 
dreamers, and more often showed poor 
judgment. They were seldom sick. 

The 489 delinquents also were less often 
sick, drank more, and fought more when 
drinking. 

Other items are interesting although they 
are not so easily grouped. The fact that the 
severely delinquent boys’ parents were more 
often out of the home early, if at all, sug- 
gests the importance of the presence of the 
parents. 


TABLE 15 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE HistoRY RECORD CONCERNING FAMILY BACKGROUND AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS THAT RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND CODE TyPEs 


Content of Sample | 
Differences Dvs. ND | 
Groups 


Homes owned by par- | 47 65 
ents 
Family 
| steady 
| Parents left their homes 
when S was young if 
left at all 
Family members 
trouble with law 
Father spent time in 
prison 
Disagreements 
parents 
Trouble with late hours 
Seldom punished 
Sometimes afraid 
mother 
Often jealous as a child 
Allowed to taste alco- 
hol as a child 


income not 51 33 


in 


with 


of 


Severe 
vs. Mild 


Reliably Different Percentages 


| 
| Code Types 
489 vs. 025 


Sample 
1 vs. 2 


Sample 
3 vs. 4 


| 
| 


69 


35 


| 
| 
13 | 61 | | 
a | 
; 9 76 | SO | | } 
| 
| 
, 20 | | 4 28 
| 
128 | oO}; a | | 
| | | 
75 | o1 | 92 | | 
| | | 
87 | 18 | 44 
26 | | 09 26 
30 i 
82 | | 16 39 | | | | “ag 
72 | | | 38 | 54 ‘ 


Findings from the interview 


In this section, the results of the clinical 
interview (see Footnote 2) conducted with 
the Ss are reported. 


Sample Representation 


The number of cases interviewed and the 
six different categories of cases not inter- 
viewed were presented in Table 14. Of the 
286 individuals in the total sample, 187 
(two-thirds) were interviewed. There was 
no reliable interaction between the number 
interviewed and delinquency or code group. 
There was no reliable interaction between 
the four samples and the over-all frequency 
of cases interviewed and cases not inter 
viewed. 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE HistorY RECORD CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL, OCCUPATIONAL, AND 
SociaL History THAT RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND Cope Types 


Item 


Content of Sample | 
No. Differences | 
|} Dvs.ND | 
| Groups | vs. Mild 1 vs. 2 


| Quit school at early age . 
35 Don't go on to school 43 | 27 
(college, special train- 
ing, etc.) 
76 Often in 

school | 
38 Earned money before | 6 
15 years of age 
39 | Obtaina lower job level | 67 38 
(skilled, unskilled) | 
119 | Rank in service of low- 

est order, pvt. 
63 Friends often from! 42 | 22 
lower or different so- 
cial status than S 


trouble in 62 | 38 


58 


64 Have few club or lodge 62 
contacts | 
65 Seldom are club officers 92 | 81 | 
62 | Enjoys self most in | 
| public places 
126 | Attends church once or 62 44 
| less than once a 
month 


Reads few books 
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The cases not interviewed were compared 
with those who were interviewed on the 
Hathaway-Monachesi ratings, the social 
agency findings, and the delinquency rat- 
ings. In terms of total sampling, the inter- 
viewed cases in contrast to the total group 
were boys who cooperated or were available 
and who were a little older on the average, 
and slightly better educated ; they had better 
social adjustment in that they made more 
constructive use of leisure time, and dis- 
played greater interest and achievement in 
community activities. Among the delin- 
difference in the 
average severity of delinquency from those 
in the samples which they represent was 
found, though their families have had fewer 
troubles in the areas of disease and poverty. 
It seemed appropriate, therefore, to make 


quents interviewed, no 


Reliably Different Percentages 


Severe 


Sample Code Types 
489 vs, 025 


3 vs. 4 


57 37 
41 27 


51 78 
26 | 69 | | 
| 14 36 

| 22 47 
| 
| 53 | 
27 6/7 | | 
14 

| | 

34. | +66 


: 
a 
ue 
5 
| 
| 18 34 | 
18 | 39 | } 
| 
| 
= 
| | | 
127 |) 30 | 14 
| 
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the same assertion concerning the sampling 
of interviewed cases as was made about the 
results of the History Records in the pre- 
ceding section. That is, any differences 
found among the samples on the basis of 
the interview data which reflect more 
socially undesirable characteristics in one 
group or another represented a minimal 
estimate of the probable relationship in the 
parent populations. 


Differences Found with the 
Clinical Interview 


The distributions of scores from the inter- 
view items were compared for the three 
variables: delinquency, severity of delin- 
quency, and code type. The distinction 
between mild and severe delinquents was 
again made on the basis of the 9-point rating 
of delinquency though 1956. Mild delin- 
quents had four or less points, while severe 
delinquents had more than four points. 
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The results from the interview are pre- 
sented in Tables 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
[tems with significant differences at the .05 
level or less were grouped a priori into 
five topics. 

Family Background and Family Relation- 
ships. Differences pertaining to the first 
area, family background and family rela- 
tionships, are presented in Table 18. This 
table shows the percentage of Ss in each 
group responding to items which signifi- 
cantly discriminate between groups. There 
are 14 items differentiating between the 
delinquent and  nondelinquent groups. 
Three of these items also differentiated 
between the mild and severe delinquents. 
Only three items reflected code group dif- 
ferences (Sample 1 and 2 vs. Sample 3 and 
4). 

The delinquents’ fathers were not so well 
educated, had more trouble with the law, 
and drank more frequently than the nonde- 


TABLE 17 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE History RECORD CONCERNING PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS THAT 


Content of Sample 
Differences 
D vs. ND 
Groups 


Severe 
vs. Mild 


RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND CopE Types 


Reliably Different Percentages 


Sample 


Code Types 
1 vs. 2 


vs. 4 489 vs. 025 


Excitable and enthusi- 
astic 
Sometimes a 
dreamer 
Mistakes in judgment | 
Sometimes spends 
money foolishly 
Had sweet tooth as a | 
child | 
Doesn't pay attention 
to what he eats | 
| 
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day- 74 


|_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


22 
46 


28 


Drinks alcoholic bever- 
“ages 

Had more fights when 
drinking 

Not sick as a child 

Not sick as an adoles- 
cent 

Often goes to doctor 

Tells funny stories 


23 


| Sample 
| 3 


| 
Item 
No. | | 
99 | | 
ia 91 | 69 | 89 
74 is | 
77 35 | 68 
; 85 | 
88 9 | 21 
92 | 86 | 63 
45 = 9 0 | 19 | 7 | 24 
; 112 81 59 
113 95 70 
| 107 22 39 
124 | | | 22 | 39 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW CONCERNING FAMILY BACKGROUND AND FAMILY RELATION- 


TABLE 18 
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SHIPS THAT RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND Cope Types 


Content of Sample 
Differences 


Father had (no more 
than) 
schooling 

Father drank daily 

Father had minor of- 
fense to serious 
trouble with law 

Mother drank irregu- 
larly 

Mother had _ unskilled 
jobs 

Mother sometimes gone 
from home 

Did not associate with 
siblings 

Sibling relationships 
smooth and easy 

Siblings got into minor 
trouble 

Raised in inadequate 
home 

Raised in multiple- 
dwelling unit 

No conflicts over ado- 
lescent behavior be- 
cause of permissive- 
ness 

Parental concern over 
usual or unusual be- 
havior 

Center of activities 
away from home 

No longer close to fam- 
ily 


9 years of | 


D vs. ND 
Groups 


Note.—All differences are as rare or rarer than 1 in 20. 


vs. Mild 


Severe 


64 | 41 


| 

| 27 | 15 


Sample 


1 vs. 2 


? 


Sample 
3 vs. 4 


68 


Code Types 
489 vs. 025 


39 


48 


21 


24 


Reliably Different Percentages 

No. 
=| 

j — | 

39 | 59 41 | 

| 

42 | 43 | 24 | 35 | 10 
43 | 33 | 14 | 6 | 39 

| | | | 
| | 60 | 44 
46 | 28 | 11 | is | 35 

| : 

52 | 6 | 16 

| 69 | 48 42 | 

37 39 | 21 
56 | 29 | 15 
59 | 2 | 

58 30 | 15 

62 26 | 16 | aes 

62 | 33 

100 | | 31 | | 43 | 69 | | | 

| | 


linquents’ fathers. The delinquents’ moth- 
ers held lower-level jobs and were out of 
the home more. The home itself was more 
often considered by the Ss to be physically 
inadequate, and was more often a multiple- 
dwelling unit. 

In his relationships with his parents, the 
delinquent elicited concern over both usual 
and unusual behavior, but he had less con- 
flict with his parents because they were 
permissive. He associated less with his 
siblings, but said that his association with 
them were smooth and easy more often 
than did the nondelinquent. At the time cf 
interviewing, the delinquents were less 


involved with their families, which follows 
from the trend for the delinquents’ homes 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL HIsTORY 
THAT RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND CopE Types 
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to be less a center of activities than for the 


nondelinquents. 
Three Items Related to Code. The 489 
cases report that their mothers drank 


irregularly, while the 025 cases indicated 
that their mothers drank less if at all 
(Sample 3 plus 4 vs. Sample 1 plus 2). 
The sibling relationships of the 489 group 
were said to be smooth and easy, and the 
center of activities was away from home 
for them. 

Education and Occupation. The items 
describing educational and occupational dif- 
ferences between samples appear in Table 
19. Again differences between the delin- 
quent and nondelinquent groups showed 
differences within both of the code groups. 


Reliably Different Percentages 
Item Content of Sample 
No. Differences 
D vs. ND Severe Sample Sample Code Types 
Groups vs. Mild lvs.2 | 3vs.4 489 vs. 025 
| | | 
7 | No more than high | 69 39 31 67 48 | 71 
school education | | 
9 | Either disliked school | 33 16 | 
completely or liked 
just a few aspects of | 
school 
11 C student 80 58 56 88 | 
13 No more than 2 extra- | 83 67 
curricular activities | 
in high school | | 
16 | No recognition for per- | 67 47 | 
formance 
99 | Leisure time wasted in | 44 28 38 | 60 | 39 71 
high school 
12 | Often in trouble in | 29 6 | 27 9 12 | 43 
school and expelled 
at least once 
22 | Full time job before | 62 48 40 67 
age 18 
23 Had 2--11 full-time jobs | 68 SO | 
27 Changes jobs when op- | 80 57 | 
portunity arises 
24 | Skilled, semi-skilled,un- | 78 58 40 66 
skilled worker 
28 | Seeks semi- or skilled | 21 10 
jobs | 


Note.—All differences are as rare or rarer than 1 in 20 


22 
3 | 


On the whole, the delinquents were less 
successful at school. They received lower 
grades and participated in fewer extra- 
curricular activities, stayed in school a 
shorter time, often not going beyond high 
school, disliked school completely (even at 
the time of the interview), or liked just a 
few aspects of school. The delinquents 
received less recognition for their school 
performance, and were in trouble and were 
expelled more often than were the nondelin- 
quents. 

Occupational pursuits came earlier to the 
delinquents who frequently held a full-time 
job before the age of 18. The delinquents 
sought and held lower-level jobs and held 
many more jobs than the nondelinquents. 

The delinquent 025 sample appeared to 
be more clearly below its nondelinquent code 
pair (Sample 1) in academic grades, job 
level, and age of full-time job than was the 
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delinquent group with 489 code (Sample 4) 
below its nondelinquent mate (Sample 3). 


Social Patterns. The items relating to 
social patterns are presented in Table 20. 
The majority of differences were between 
Samples 1 and 2. Thirteen items reflect dif- 
ferences between those samples. The delin- 
quent groups had left home, and were less 
involved with their family. They tended 
more often to havé friends who were 
married, who were from a lower social 
level, and more often had been delinquent 
themselves than had the nondelinquents’ 
friends. Contact with friends was more 
often in places of public entertainment 
among the delinquents. 

The delinquent himself was considered 
extroverted in action, adventurous, valued 
entertainment highly, and led in social activ- 
ities more often than the nondelinquent. 


PERCENTAGES FOR THE ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW CONCERNING PRESENT SOCIAL PATTERNS THAT RELATE 
TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND Cope TyPEs 


Reliably Different Percentages 
No. Differences | 
Dvs.ND | Severe Sample | Sample Code Types 
Groups | vs. Mild 1 vs. 2 | 3vs.4 | 489 vs. 025 
4 | Has left parental home| 61 42 
100 | Interests lie away from | 66 46 48 24 43 | 69 | 
family | 
106 | Friends are of different | 57 37 
or lower social levels 
107 | Friends contacted in | 33 16 22 12 10 | 39 | | 
places of public enter- | 
tainment | 
108 | Friends have delin- 72 26 | 25 69 27 74 
quency records | | 
114 | Friends are married 49 27 | 24 62 
112 | Friends are skilled or | 58 | 24 | 23 | 66 | | 
unskilled workers 
109 | Leadsinsocialactivities| 22 | 9 | | | 
114 | Goes to church no more 70 | SO | 56 | 69 
than once a month | | | } 
Church is unimportant | 67 | 43 | 94 79 34 | 61 | 83 71 
or of moderate interest | | | 
117 | Value entertainment 29 | 14 aoe 
120 | Adventurous 49 20 9 42 34 57 
121 | Extroverted in action 43 | 26 7 


Note.—All differences are as rare or rarer than 1 in 20. 
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The delinquent also expressed less interest 
in religion and went to church less often. 

These differences were noted earlier and 
appeared to lie between the delinquents and 
nondelinquents in the 025 code group (i.e., 
Samples 1 and 2). 

Marital and Sexual Patterns. The items 
describing marital and sexual patterns 
appear in Table 21. Again, these differences 
were largely between Samples 1 and 2. The 
delinquent group was more _ precocious, 
promiscuous, and active with respect to pre- 
and postmarital sexual relations. The two 
489 samples did not respond differently to 
the items in this area. 

Trouble. The items differentiating be- 
tween the delinquent and nondelinquent 
samples that describe trouble are presented 
in Table 22. The delinquents in both code 
groups were different from their nondelin- 
quent code pairs on these items: drinking, 
trouble with drinking, and trouble in serv- 
ice. A more extensive presentation of the 
actual offenses committed was given earlier 
in Table 5. 

Special Sets. Four sets of items were 
included to test specific hypotheses. The 


Item 


No. 


Content of Sample 
Differences 


D vs. ND 


Groups vs. 


79 Sexual intercourse be- 62 30 
fore age 18 | 

80 Sexual! relations with a 80 52 90 
few or many women | 
who were not his wife 

SI Pre-marital sexual rela- 74 46 
tions 

81 Sees prostitutes 22 8 

70 Never engaged 17 41 

77 Married 58 37 

83 Sexual relations no 38 63 


more than 


week 


once a 


Note.—All differences are as rare or rarer than 1 in 20 
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TABLE 21 


Severe 


first was ten items taken from the Gluecks’ 
work. In Table 23 the delinquents and non- 
delinquents are compared within the two 
code groups. Six statements différentiated 
between the total delinquent and nondelin- 
quent groups (Samples 2 plus 4 vs. Samples 
1 plus 3). Two items that show significant 


referred to the home (the 
father’s discipline and family cohesion). 
Four items described personality : adventur- 
ous, extroverted in action, stubborn, and 
emotionally unstable. Individual code group 
shown in Table 23. The 
severe and mild delinquent groups differed 
in mother’s supervision and father’s affec- 
tion. A detailed study of the predictive 
utility of these items will be published sepa- 
rately. The three hypothetical a_ priori 
clusters, “Pd signs,” “Opportunities to Act 
Out,” and “Changes in Life Adjustment 
after the 9th Grade,” all contained items of 
such low frequency that they did not permit 
statistical investigation. 


differences 


differences are 


Findings from the Q Sort 


The Block O deck was sorted at the end 
of each interview. The 115 items were dis- 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW CONCERNING SEXUAL PATTERNS AND MARITAL PATTERNS 
THAT RELATE TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND CoDE TyPEs 


Reliably Different Percentages 


Sample Sample | Code Types 


489 vs. 025 


Mild 


1 vs. 2 3 vs. 4 


34 a 4 
68 40 73 78 56 
37 ‘ l 57 79 | 
| 
8 2: 
43 7 
34 56 


66 38 


|| 
: | 
| 
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tributed into a forced 9-point distribution. 
In analyzing these results, the items were 
interpreted individually. For each sample 
item, the mean and SD were calculated. A 


included 65 differences between samples. A 
shortened form of the items and differences 
is reported in Table 24. It will be recalled 
that these items are actually ratings of each 
detailed study of stereotypes using this Q case as to whether the statement describes 
deck will be published separately. (is like) or does not describe (is unlike) 

The results showed differences between the individual. The sample means were 
the four means on each of the 115 items. compared on each rating. This has resulted 
Forty-one items showed sample differences in clusters of items each responding in the 
at the .05 level or less. The 41 items same way in the comparisons. In Table 24, 


TABLE 22 


PERCENTAGES FOR ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW CONCERNING DELINQUENCY AND TROUBLE THAT RELATE 
TO DELINQUENCY, SEVERITY, AND CopE TyPEs 


Reliably Different Percentages = 
Item Content of Sample = |__ = 
No. Differences | | 2 
| Dys. ND Severe | Sample Sample Code Types : ae 
Groups vs. Mild | 1 vs. 2 3 vs. 4 489 vs. 025 
84 | Calls self delinquent 70 | 20 | 64 | 28 | OO | 14 | 2 | 19 | 
89 | Drinks daily to excess | 47 | 28 
at times 
94 | Trouble while drinking | 28 6 2 19 8 41 : 
33 | Military disciplinary| 12 | 2 | : 
trouble 


Note.—All differences are as rare or rarer than 1 in 20 


TABLE 23 
DELINQUENTS AND NONDELINQUENTS COMPARED ON TEN ITEMS TAKEN FROM THE GLUECKS'* STUDY OF 
DELINQUENCY 


(All differences are in the expected direction) 


Significant Differences 


Item Content of Item : : 
No. | D vs. ND 


Samples 2 and Sample Sample Mild vs. 
4 vs. Samples | 1 vs. 2 2 vs. 4 Severe 
land 3 


74 | Father's discipline 01 01 
75. | Father's affection .02 .02 
76 Mother's supervision 01 
77 Mother's affection 
78 Family cohesion .OS 

120 Adventurous | .O1 .O1 os 

121 Extroverted in action .02 .02 

122 | Suggestible 

123 | Stubborn .05 

124 | Emotionally unstable .02 


* Glueck and Glueck, 1950. 
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TABLE 24 


Q-Sort Items THAT DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN THE SAMPLES 


Samples Sample More like the Item 
Less Like | = : 
the Item 


. Philosophical . Responds to | 28. Accepted by 53. Acts out 
. Has obsessive humor people | 62. Nonconforming 
thought . Unpredictable | 57. An expressive | 85. Communicates by 
. Conservative Masculine person doing 
. Disturbed by un- . Adequate | 88. Charming 50. Unpredictable 
certainty sexually 27. Adequate 93. Masculine 
Characteristic* sexually 23. Extrapunitive 
80. Seeks opposite sex 
96. Values autonomy 
94. Expresses hostilities 
73. Perceives things in 
sexual terms 
58. Enjoys sensory con 
tacts 
67. Self-indulgent 


. Represses needs 91. Competitive 89. Envious 
and impulses 57. An expressive | 67. Self-indulgent 

. Is sarcastic person 

. Moralistic and 88. Charming 
strict 

. Tensions converted 
into somatic symp- 
toms 


. Has anxiety 9. Disturbed by . Acts out 

. Complicates simple uncertainty . Nonconforming 
situations . Communicates by 

. Tension converted doing 
into somatic symp- 7. Deceitful 
toms . Critical 

. Concerned with . Sensitive to de- 
body mands 

. Gives up when 
frustrated 


. Values intellectual | 40. A worrier 78. Is orderly 
matters i 8. Has intellec- 
. Likes being tual ability 
rational 14. Submissive 
. Represses needs 
and impulses 
38. Is sarcastic 
41. Moralistic and 
strict 
14. Submissive 
| 59. Concerned with 
| body 
| 


* Items which differentiate between Group 1 and all other groups. 
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1 | 2 3 4 
90 
79 
9 : 
1 
25 
38 
2 41 
10 
106 
87 
| 3 10 
59 : 
| 
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an item characterizes the sample under 
which it is reported and is atypical of the 
sample listed to the left. Thus each item 
is entered into the cells which represent the 
difference between the means for the item. 
The cells on the major diagonal of the 
matrix were reserved for items differentiat- 
ing each sample from all other samples. 
Only Sample 1 has items on this diagonal. 

Most differences occur in the first and 
fourth colums in Table 24. There were four 
items characteristic of Sample 1 alone. The 
differences between Sample | and the other 
samples were numerous, as were the differ- 
ences between Sample 4 and the nondelin- 
quent samples (Samples 1 and 3). Sample 
1 was said to be more philosophical, obses- 
sive, conservative, and disturbed by uncer- 
tainty than all of the other samples. In 
comparison to Sample 2, Sample 1 was 
more likely to repress impulses and to con- 
vert tensions into somatic symptoms, was 
more materialistic, and was more sarcastic. 
Sample 2 was described as more unpre- 
dictable, masculine, sexually adequate, and 
responsive to humor than Sample 1. Sample 
1 was said to have more anxiety than 
Sample 3, to be more retentive, to compli- 
cate simple situations, and to convert ten- 
sions into bodily symptoms. Sample 3 was 
said to be more accepted by people, more 
expressive, more charming, and more ade- 
quate sexually than Sample 1. Sample 1, in 
comparison to Sample 4, was said to value 
intellectual matters more, to repress needs 
and impulses, to be more sarcastic, moral- 
istic, submissive, and concerned with the 
body. Eleven statements contrast Samples 
2 and 4. Sample 4 exceeds Sample 2 in mean 
rating on nonconforming, communicates by 
doing, unpredictable, masculine, extrapuni- 
tive, acts out, values autonomy, expresses 
hostility, self-indulgent, enjoys sensory con- 
tacts, perceives things sexually. Sample 4 
was said to be more nonconforming than 
Sample 3, to act out more, to be deceitful, 
critical, sensitive to demands, and to give 
up when frustrated. Sample 3 was said to 
be more orderly, intellectual, and submissive 
than Sample 4. In general, one might inter- 
pret these results as showing Sample 1 
(nondelinquent 025’s) as appearing to be the 
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most neurotic of the four samples, Sample 
4 (delinquent 489’s) as the most delinquent, 
Sample 3 (nondelinquent 489 s) as the best 
adjusted, and Sample 2 (delinquent 025’s) 
as the most inconsistent and heterogeneous, 
an atypical group, difficult to categorize. 
Item Clusters from the History Records 
and the Clinical Interview 


In this section, some items from the His- 
tory Records and from the interview are 
examined as clusters. In such fields as 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, industrial 
psychology, and counseling, the individual 
case material frequently is more easily 
apprehended in groupings, clusters, trends, 
or outlines of events or behavior ( Briggs, 
1955). 

In the earlier work by Briggs (1955; in 
press) objective data were grouped into 
well-recognized a priori clusters, after 
which statistical attributes of reliability and 
validity were examined. In an investiga- 
tion such as this, the selection of clusters 
for examination is analogous to the initial 
phase of conducting an interview. 


TREATMENT OF History RECORD CLUSTERS 


Three clusters isolated by Briggs in his 
original study had relevance for the popula- 
tion studied here. Comparisons for the 
four samples are reported for clusters of 
items describing Achievement, Psychopathy, 
and Conflict with Parents. The items in the 
original set taken from the M-B History 
Records were refined by the item analysis 
technique suggested by Loevinger and 
DuBois (1953). The scoring of each 
cluster involved first the distribution of 
scores from each item for all of the four 
sample distributions. Weights for each item 
in the frequency distribution were devised 
so that the distribution had an SD of 10 
and a mean of 50. These 20 scores were 
then used to weight each alternative. Each 
individual S’s record was scored by sum- 
ming the scores for the items in each 
cluster. Items unanswered were arbitrarily 
assigned a score of 50, the mean of the 
entire sample. 


The distribution parameters examined 
were the means and variances. The data 


; 
3 
in 
4 
be 
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for each cluster were examined through the 
analysis of variance technique, when the 
data met the required assumptions of vari- 
ance homogeneity. The means and vari- 
ances for the samples are also presented for 
inspection. Cluster scores not conforming 
to the assumption of the variance analysis 
technique were examined with ¢ ratios, and 
were sufficiently in excess of appropriate 
criteria to make unnecessary a more exact 
test. 


Treatment of Interview Clusters 


The interview was both broader and 
more specific in its coverage of some family 
characteristics than was the History Record. 
Two aspects of the boys’ families were con- 
sidered of special interest, and clusters of 
items were developed for these. The clus- 
ters were called Sufficiency of the Fam- 
ily and Family Occupational-Educational 
Achievement. Scoring for each of these sets 
was dichotomous. No attempt was made to 
weight the entire distribution of points, as 
was done with the clusters taken from the 
History Record. These two clusters were 


measured in the interview data only, and 
the sample means and variances were com- 


pared. A single index of reliability, the 
Hoyt (1941) analysis of variance tech- 
niques was calculated for each of these 
scales. The sum of squares was partitioned 
into the quantity attributable to the items, 
Ss, interaction between items and individ 
uals, and to the residual. The F tests per- 
mitted comparison of the residual (error) 
variance and the S variances, as a check 
on the meaningfulness of cluster. 
Similarly, reliability coefficient 
obtained. This latter value is of 
interest since the item clusters 
compared with one another. The major 
interest was in comparisons among code and 
delinquency groups. 

Achievement. The items for this cluster 
are listed in Table 25. The items listed 
here describe school and job success almost 


each 
was 
minor 


were not 


exclusively. Two of the items already have 
been shown to discriminate between delin 
quent and nondelinquent groups; 
findings are summarized in Column three of 
Table 25. 


these 


The means and variantes of the four 
samples on the nine Achievement items are 
presented in Table 26. The table also shows 
the ¢ and F ratios resulting from a compari- 
son of these values. This table shows the 
variance of Sample 3 to be signficantly 
smaller than the variance in the other 
samples. This is evident from the F ratios 
reported. On the L test (Bartlett's test 
[Johnson, 1949, pp. 83-84]), one would con- 
clude that with respect to variance, the 
samples were drawn from different popula- 
tions (P < .05). 

Higher values indicated greater levels of 
achievement. Comparison of the means in 
Table 26 shows that Sample 1 achieved 
more than all other samples. Samples 2 and 
4 were indistinguishable, while Sample 3 
was little different from these delinquent 
samples when compared to Sample 1. Thus, 
in terms of school and job success, Sample 
1 achieved highly, and the other three 
groups did not. 

Psychopathy. The 13 items defining this 
concept are presented in Table 27, with the 
six items indicated for which the sample 
difierences were found. 

The analysis of variance results for the 
Psychopathy cluster are presented in Table 


TABLE 25 
ITEMS FOR THE CONCEPT OF ACHIEVEMENT FROM 
THE History REcorRD 


(Group or sample differences associated with each 
item are reported) 


Group 
Differences 


Item 


Father's occupation 
Amount of 
Progress in school 


ND>D1 


S's education 


Difficulty with 3 r's 


ww 


Mae 


Grades 


ND>D1> 
1 and 2 > 


and 4 


College or further training 


Interest in school 
S's best vocation is 


School and job success 


» History Record 


| | 
| 
4 
z 
ff, 
37 
39 
42) : 
; Not N rs in parentheses refer (ci , 


TABLE 26 


ACHIEVEMENT, SAMPLE MEANS, AND VARIANCES 
WITH SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SAMPLES ON ¢ TESTS AND F Ratios* 


Group 
Group 

| 

1 | 2 3 4 
1 
2 5.34 

(2.06) 

3 4.78 

| (2.61) 1.83) 
4 4.77 
Mean 541 483 492 483 
Variance , 3605 | 1754 1381 2527 
N 49 | 36 | 44 | 34 


_ ®F ratios are numbers within parentheses; ¢ ratios are not 
in parentheses. 


28. Sample means and variances are given 
in Table 29. 

No reliable variance differences were 
suggested in the Bartlett’s test. The results 
of the variance analysis demonstrated that 
Psychopathy as measured in this cluster 
was associated with delinquency. Also, 
there appeared to be a definite association 
between the amount of Psychopathy, the 
code type, and delinquency. Thus, the 
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TABLE 27 


ITEMS FOR THE CONCEPT OF PSYCHOPATHY FROM THE History RECORD 
(Group or sample differences associated with each item are reported) 


29 
Sample 2 mean was much higher and the 
Sample 1 mean much lower than one would 
expect. That is, within the 025 code groups, 
the highest Psychopathy cluster scores of 
any sample were obtained by the delinquents 
with an 025 personality test pattern, while 
the lower Psychopathy cluster scores were 
obtained by the nondelinquents having the 
same personality test characteristics. 

Conflict with Parents. The ten items 
describing the cluster of Conflict with Par- 
ents are listed in Table 30. These items 
seem to reflect a tendency for the parents’ 
treatment to alienate the Ss. Three of 
these items, when taken individually, were 
highly associated with delinquency on the 
part of the Ss. The results of the analysis 
of variance model are presented in Table 
31. The group means and variances are 
given in Table 32. 

The Bartlett test of sample variance 
homogeneity suggested that it was permis- 
sible to obtain a pooled variance estimate. 
The association between conflict which leads 
to alienation of parents and the boys’ later 
delinquency was undeniably shown. Again, 
the interaction between code and delin- 
quency suggested differences among the 025 
code-type samples. The delinquent 025 boys 
appeared to come from much more reject- 
ing homes than was true of the homes of 


Item 


Family trouble with law 


Interest in school (37) 
Promiscuity 44) 
Type of punishment in childhood (53) 


S's judgment 
Behavior in school | (76 
Judgment in money matters | 


Temper of S (86) 
Family attitude toward late hours | (87) 
Amount of drinking by S | (92) 
Job mobility | (97) 


S's closeness to family now 


Note.— Numbers in parentheses refer to History Record Numbers. 


Group Difference 


D>ND2> 1 


| 
1 better than 2; ND better than D 
1 better than 2 
| 1 better than 2; ND better than D 


ND better than D; 3 better than 4 
3<4 


i 


: 
4 
{ 
4 
4 
is, 
| No. | 
| | 
128-20) | 
| 
99) 
| (99) 
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the nondelinquent boys having similar per- 
sonality test profiles (Sample 2 vs. Sample 
1). 

The results of the group comparisons 
showed that the concept of Conflict with 
Parents closely paralleled the findings with 


TABLE 28 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FROM THE 
CLuster PsyCHOPATHY 


Variance | F 


Source of Variation | df 
Between samples 3 | 28443.33 | 
Code 1 4930.75 
Delinquency 1 58843.0 17.01** 
Code X Delinquency 1 | 21556.75 | 6.23¢ 
Within samples | 159 3458 . 33 
*P < 05 
or <M 


TABLE 29 


SAMPLE MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR SCORES FROM 
THE CLUSTER PSYCHOPATHY 


Sample N Mean Variance 
| 
1 49 | 612 | 2804 
2 36 | 673 4413 
3 44 | (646 2658 
4 34 661 3976 


Item 


Frequency of punishment (26 3 and 4 > land 2 
Frequency of parent's quarrels 27) 

Afraid of father 29) 

Frequency of bringing girls home 48 

Number of times family denied dating of particular girl 51 

Type of punishment in childhood 53 

Frequency of bringing fellows home 61 


Amount of conflict with parents 


Amount of conflict about smoking and drinking during ado- 80) 


lescence 
Family attitude toward late hours 


Note.—Numbers in 
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TABLE 30 


ITEMS FOR THE CONCEPT CONFLICT WITH PARENTS FROM THE History RECORD 


(Group or sample differences reported for individual items) 


parentheses refer to History Record items. 


the cluster of Psychopathy. Only two 
items were the same on the two scales, how- 
ever, which suggested that while the 
phenomena were correlated, the correlation 
was not due to item overlap. 


Interview Clusters 


Family Sufficiency. This cluster was 
designed to include all items that reflected 
upon the adequacy of a family as viewed 
from conventional standards. The items 
are presented in Table 33 with the scoring 
directions. 

An analysis of the items using the Hoyt 
reliability technique suggests that the S$ 
scores greatly exceeded the residual vari- 
ance, which means that the items were 
operating in a correlated pattern. The reli- 
ability of the item set was .84. The pattern 
of intra-scale variation indicated that 
analysis of the items as a cluster was justi- 
fied. The analysis of variance of these 
scores appears in Table 34. The means and 
variances for the four samples are given in 
Table 35 

The variance analysis was shown to be 
legitimate since the variances were not 
significantly different on Bartlett’s test. The 
pattern demonstrated was clear; the delin- 
quents came from much less _ sufficient 
homes than the nondelinquents. 

Family Occupational-Educational 
Achievement. This cluster of seven items 


No. Group Differences 


75) ND <D;1<2 


87) ND better than D; 3 better than 4 


as 
- 
| 


TABLE 31 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SCORES ON THE CLUSTER 
CONFLICT WITH PARENTS 


Source of Variation | df | Variance | F 

Between samples 3 | 12350.58 | 

Code 1 | 5868.00 | 

Delinquency 1 | 13203.00 | 7.16** 

Code X Delinquency 1 | 17890.75 | 9.71** 
Within samples 159 | 1842.73 


from the interview described the family 
level or education, occupation, and home 
adequacy. They are given in Table 36. 
The Hoyt variance analysis suggested 
that further analysis of the set as a whole 
was valid. The reliability of this set was 
64. An analysis of variance of S’s scores 
in the samples is presented in Table 37. The 
single effect of this analysis was the demon- 
stration of the association of low family 
occupational-educational achievement and 
delinquency. The sample means and vari- 
ances are given in Table 38. 


Cluster Interrelation 


The final examination of the five clusters 
discussed above involved their interrela- 
tionships within the samples. The interclus- 
ter correlation matrix for each sample 
appears in Table 39. For the two clusters 
drawn from the interview, Family Suffi- 
ciency and Occupational-Educational Level, 
the number of cases was the same as the 
number interviewed. Similarly, interrela- 
tionships between History Record clusters 


TABLE 32 


SAMPLE MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR SCORES FROM 
THE CLUSTER CONFLICT WITH PARENTS 


Sample N Mean Variance 
1 49 477 1798 
2 36 516 2149 
3 44 510 } 1979 
4 34 507 | 1448 
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were based upon the number of cases with 
a History Record. The correlation coef- 
ficients between the interview and the His- 
tory Record relied upon the overlapping 
cases (N = 143), noted in Table 14. 

The interpretation of these interrelation- 
ships between home factors and S behavior 
pattern is interesting from an explanatory 
viewpoint. It is already known that four 
of the clusters were sensitive to delinquency. 
Also shown were the essentially similar 
variances within the samples. Achievement 
was the only exception. 

The most striking single factor apparent 
in Table 39 was the contrasting size of the 
coefficients in the delinquent and nondelin- 
quent samples. There were nine coef- 
ficients which exceeded the chance level 
(P < .05) in the nondelinquent samples, 
while in the delinquent group there 
was but one. From the pattern of relation- 
ships between the samples, a number of 
trends appeared which suggested that other 
coefficients in larger samples would prob- 
ably be significant. Statistical artifacts 
(distribution shape) often control the size 
of the correlation coefficient, but the Bart- 
lett’s tests conducted above leave little 
encouragement for the argument that such 
was the case in these distributions. From 
the psychological standpoint these results 
suggested that there was more intra-home 
variability in the delinquent samples. 

The strongest relationship in__ these 
matrices is between Psychopathy and Con- 
flict with Parents. In the nondelinquent 
samples there is a_ relationship between 
Conflict with Parents and Family Suffi- 
ciency. i’sychopathy and Family Sufficiency 
also relate noticeably, forming a triad that 
appears to relate family behavior with chil- 
dren’s behavior. A second set of clusters 
that carry a heavy relationship is_ the 
Occupational-Educational Level of the 
home and the Achievement level of the son. 
To this pair may be added the Family 
Sufficiency and Occupational-Educational 
relationship. These concepts distinguish 
home patterns of delinquents or nondelin- 
quents. They are not highly correlated. 

The means for the five clusters of items 
described above are presented in Fig. x 


: 
| 
| | 
= 
2 
1 
: 
| | | 
4 = 
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Each sample mean was calculated from a 
distribution of z scores which for the four 
samples had a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. (This represents a transla- 
tion of the means of the values in Tables 
26, 29, 32, 35, and 38). This permits both 

intersample and intrasample comparisons. 
' The two scales, Psychopathy and Conflict 
with Parents, are inverted in Fig. 3 for 
clarity of exposition. 

The three kinds of characteristics are 
subsumed in the group and scale variables 
in Fig. 3. The initial reference points are 
the family characteristics. There were two 
of these, Family Sufficiency, a conformity 
and morality composite, and Family Occu- 
pational-Educational Level. Two mediating 
concepts are represented. These are the 
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TABLE 33 


ITEMS FOR THE CONCEPT SUFFICIENCY OF THE FAMILY DEFINED BY ITEMS FROM THE INTERVIEW 
(Significant group or sampie differences reported for individual items) 


code classification of the sample and the 
History Record cluster and Psychopathy. 
Both concepts are dispositional personality 
variables coming before the consequent 
behavior. Finally, there are three classes of 
behavior that we may seek to understand. 
These are (a) delinquency, (>) the sample 
classification variable, and (c) Achieve- 
ment and Conflict with Parents. 

From Fig. 3, five generalizations may be 
made relating to these concepts. These rely 
upon the relative position of the means. (a) 
Delinquency was a function of the two fam- 
ily characteristics. The samples with better 
scores on the family characteristics were not 
delinquent; those with lower means on 
these characteristics were delinquent. This 
result merely echoes numerous points made 


Points of Dichotomy | 
Sufficiency of the Family Item Group Differences 
1 0 | 
Family status (35) normal other | 
Father's earned income (41) steady other 
Father's drinkin, (42) irregular daily, now and | ND > D; Mild > Severe 
then 
Trouble with the law (43) minor serious ND>D 
Father's absence from home (44) 
birth to 1 year (1) | a 
2-9, 16-20 years (2) a+b 
10-15 years (3) a+b+e 
multiple (4) at+b+c+d 
Mother's drinking (51) never irregular l and 2 > 3and 4 
Mother's absence from home (52) 
16-21 years (1) a 
10-15 years (2) a+b 
0-9 years (3) a+betec 
Relation with siblings (55) close not close ND>D;3>4 
Trouble with law by siblings (56) minor serious ND>D 
Type of dwelling (58) owned | rented ND > D:3> 4:1 > 2 
Parental quarrels (60) occasional frequent Mild better than severe, 1 
| better than 2; ND better 
| than D 
Religious atmosphere (61) religion | no religion | ND better than D; mild 
| better than severe 
Family cohesion (63) normal | none 
Mental illness in family (98) none or distant rel- | in immediate fam- 
atives ily 


Note.—Numbers in parentheses refer to the interview item number. 


2 
4 


—® Code 025 - Non Delinquent 
--- Code 025 - Delinquent 7 
—O Code 489~- Non Delinquent 
—— Code 489 - Delinquent 


J 
7 
4 


Fic. 3. Sample means on five clusters presented 
in s-score form. (Scale inverted for clarity of ex- 
position.) 


earlier. (b) Delinquency was a joint func- 
tion of Psychopathy and Conflict with Par- 
ents. The samples in which the Psycho- 
pathy mean exceeded the mean on Conflict 
with Parents were delinquent while those in 
which the reverse was true were not delin- 
quent. This result suggests that the groups 
who acted out their family conflicts in all 
areas got into trouble, while those who 
could discriminate between parents and 
society at large did not. (c) Delinquency 
was a function of Psychopathy alone ; more 
psychopathic samples were delinquent and 
the less psychopathic samples were not. (d) 
Achievement was an inverse function of 
Psychopathy. The order of sample means 
on one of these concepts is the reverse of 
the other. (@) Achievement appeared to be 
a joint function of code and family charac- 
teristics, whereby the achievement level in 
the 025 samples was above the average for 
the two means of family: characteristics; 
while in the 489 samples, the Achievement 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE CLUSTER 
SUFFICIENCY OF THE FAMILY 


Source of Variation Variance 


Between sample 3 47.289 
Code 1 14.055 
Delinquency 1 125.309 | 12.49» 
Code X Delinquency 1 2.505 

Within samples 183 10.09 

Total 186 3.499 


P < O11 


was below the average 
teristics. 


of the family charac- 


Certain interesting trends are apparent 
from the data of Fig. 3. Probably the most 
important is a re-evaluation of Sample 3. 
The level of achievement demonstrated by 
this sample was so low that it suggests that 
these boys were making a far from satis- 
factory adjustment—much less satisfactory 
than their nondelinquent status would indi- 
cate. In the context of concern over human 
resources, there is probably more waste 
involved in this combination of background 
and personality than in the other samples. 
Thus, in comparison, the miserable origins 
of Sample 2 with the 025 code still did not 
lead to a level of performance below their 
own family level as is seen in the delinquent 
189 samples 

A second point of interest is the relation- 
ship between Psychopathy and Family Con- 
flict. The nondelinquent combination of 
these two variables is the adjustment that 
one would predict as most satisfactory 
either from a viewpoint of dynamic psycho- 


rABLE 35 


SAMPLE MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR SCORES FROM 
THE CLUSTER SUFFICIENCY OF THE FAMILY 


Sample \ Mean Variance 
1 53 15.66 7.55 
14.98 
3 4 15.98 8.35 
42 14.57 9.47 
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TABLE 36 


ITEMS FOR THE CONCEPT OCCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT DEFINED BY ITEMS 
FROM THE INTERVIEW 
(Significant group or sample differences reported for individual items) 


Point of Dichotomy 
Family Occupational-Educational |_— 
Achievement Items 


1 


| prof., skilled 
H.S. 
steady 


Father's occupation (37 
Father's education (39) 
Earned income (41) 
Mother's occupation (46) 


wife 
Mother's education (48 | HLS, 
Type of dwelling (58) owned 
Adequacy of home (59) adequate 


skilled or house- 


Group Differences 


} 


no H.S. -ND>D 
| other } 
| semi-skilled | 4 lower than 3; D lower 
| than ND 
| no H.S. 
| rented ND better than D 
| inadequate ND better than D 


semi-skilled 


Note.—Numbers in parentheses refer to interview item number. 


logy or from a theory of learning. It is 
appropriate to rebel against parent figures 
more than against society, and it is healthy 
to discriminate between the two classes of 
individuals instead of promiscuously treat- 
ing them the same. 


Information from Mother 
and Son Compared 


In this section the overlapping items in 
the interview and History Record were 
compared. Two points, the amount of 


agreement (vs. distortion) in parents’ vs.: 


sons’ reports and also the kind of distortion 
were investigated. It is necessary to recog- 
nize at the outset that the truth is not 


TABLE 37 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE CLUSTER FAMILY 
OcCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Source of Variation df | Variance F 


Code 1} 1.53 
Delinquency 1 | 36.63 | 12.02*+ 
Code X Delinquency 1 04 

Within samples 183 | 3.048 | 

Total 186 | 596.093 


< 


TABLE 38 


SAMPLE MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR CLUSTER 
FAMILY OcCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Sample | N Mean Variance 
1 | | S.o& 2.88 
2 48 | 4.13 3.47 
3 | 44 5.19 2.32 
4 42 | 4.33 3.11 


known since the informants were not fur- 
ther checked upon. 


Procedure 


The Samples. 


The number of cases in 
each sample with both an interview and a 


History Record is given in Table 13 
(N = 143). There was no significant dif- 
ference in the number of cases with both 
interview and History Record either when 
the code groups or the  delinquent- 
nondelinquent groups were compared. 

The Items. The total interview consisted 
of 157 items, and the History Record had 
138 items. The total number of items that 
could be analyzed with respect to the agree- 
ment or disagreement was 38. 
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Scoring. The identical or equivalent 
items in the two forms were multiple-choice 
type, and were designed to provide one 
appropriate response for each member of 
the population sampled. For some items the 
response alternatives were arranged in 
order from “bad” and “good.” That is, 
some responses could be considered more 
socially acceptable or more “normal” in 
general than others. Twenty-three of the 
38 items included in the study permitted a 
directional type of scoring. 

First, the 23 items were considered as a 
set on which there might have been a tend- 
ency to distortion of answers by either the 
Ss or their mothers. The items showing dis- 
agreement in each case were totaled sepa- 
rately for the number of items on which the 
mothers’ account or the sons’ account sug- 
gested better adjustment. 
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TABLE 39 


MATRICES OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR FIVE CLUSTERS OF ITEMS PRESENTED FOR EACH 
oF Four SAMPLES 


| Family 


Cluster Sufficiency 


Sample 1 
Family sufficiency | | .53* 
Occ.-Ed. | ~ 
Achievement 
Psychopathy 
Conflict } 

Sample 2 
Family sufficiency | 
Occ.-Ed. 
Achievement 
Psychopathy 
Conflict 

Sample 3 
Family sufficiency =| 

Occ.-Ed. | - 


.30 


Achievement 
Psychopathy 

Conflict 

Sample 4 

Family sufficiency 
Occ.-Ed. } 
Achievement 
Psychopathy 

Conflict 


* Significant at the .05 level or jess. 


Occupation 
Education 


3 


Secondly, the samples were compared 
according to the number of agreements or 
disagreements on the total set of 38 items. 
From these scores, two groups were 
selected, one with high agreement and one 
with low agreement scores. These groups 
were then compared according to the score 
obtained on the clusters of items discussed 
above. 


Results 


Reliability. Out of a possible 5434 agree- 
ments in the 38 item set, there were 3340, 
which is 61%. Out of a possible 3289 agree- 
ments on the 23 item set, there were 1943 
agreements. In addition, there were 1040, 
or 32%, of the answers that were only one- 
step differences, in the 23-item set. Thus 
91% of the answers in this set were either 


| Achievement Psychopathy Conflict 

— .38* 
—.13 —.25 
| | —.22 

02 13 
30 —.18 —.25 
| ~.30 
| = 26 
| 7 | —.26 
5 — .26 
- — .08 

53* 
Os .09 — .03 
32 14 — .06 
—.11 | —.07 


; 
x 
Ty 
as 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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agreements or one-step disagreements. The 
remaining 9% of the answers were either 
unanswered or showed large differences. 

The Twenty-Three Item Set. Table 40 
contains the results of ¢ tests for the differ- 
ences between samples or groups on these 
items. These results show no differences 
among the samples in the degree to which 
the sons distort. However, the mothers of 
the Sample 4 boys had higher disagreement 
scores than other groups, indicating a bet- 
tering of the picture by those parents. This 
is reflected in greater distortion by Sample 
4 mothers compared with Sample 2 parents, 
with Sample 3 parents, and in combined 
delinquency samples and code samples. 

The Thirty-Eight Item Set. Differences 
between samples or groups on the 38-item 
set were nearly the same as for the 23-item 
set. 

The High- and Low-Agreement Groups. 
From the distribution of agreement scores 
for the total group, two subgroups were 
drawn, those with high agreement scores 
and those with low agreement scores on the 
38-item set. Twenty-seven percent of the 
total N of 143 was in each group. Those in 
the high group agreed on 26 or more of the 
38 items, those in the low group on 20 or 
less of the 38 items. One individual with 
21 agreements was included to make both 
groups consist of 39 members. A test of 
independence of the two variables, code and 
delinquency, suggested that the low- 


rABLE 40 


SIGNIFICANCE Test Rk&SULTs (t) FOR THE SUM OF 
Item DISAGREEMENTS INDICATING A Morr 
FAVORABLE PRESENTATION OF THE HisTORY BY 
EITHER THE SON OR THE MOTHER* 


Comparison | Mother Son 
Sample or More More Agree- 
Group: Favorable | Favorable ment 
2 vs. 4 O1 4 n.s. O1 (2 
3 vs. 4 OL n.s. 01 
1 vs. 2 n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Dvs. ND} .01 (CD) n.s. (ND 
025 vs. 489 | .01 (489 ns. .01 (025 


® Indicated in parentheses is the sample or group with the 
higher mean 
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contained more delin- 


agreement 
quents, and the high-agreement group had 
more Ss from Sample 1 than would be 


group 


expected (P< 

In order to determine whether differences 
in the high- and low-agreement groups on 
the five clusters would remain when each 
sample was considered separately, high- and 
low-agreement groups were taken from each 
of the four samples. Within-sample com- 
parisons were then made; that is, the high- 
agreement group from Sample 1 was com- 
pared with the low-agreement group 
Sample. 2, 
samples. 


from 
and similarly with the other 
When this was done, differences 
between means appeared in Sample 3, where 
clusters of Psychopathy, Family Sufficiency 
(P < .01), and Family Occupational Level 
(P < .05), showed reliable differences. The 
high-agreement cases were low in Psycho 
pathy and high in the other two clusters. 


DISCUSSION 
Wethodology 


In this Section certain points that relate 
to the methodology and to the concepts 
under study are discussed. The samples 
were intended to represent four popula- 
tions. The four populations are natural, as 
opposed to artificial groups, and might, but 
for changes in the culture, be reproduced 
at any time. It is important to note that 
neither MMPI code nor delinquency status 
implies as does, say, psychodiagnosis, an 
interpopulation homogeneity. These pheno 
typical characteristics of the populations are 
interesting for a priori reasons. 

It was noted that at the ninth-grade level 
certain code or test results did absorb some 
of the variance in the subsequent behavior 
of the testees. Within each of the code pop 
ulations (groups), over 20% of the entire 
ninth-grade population was included. The 
two groups contributed differentially to the 
number of delinquent That 
should be a predictor of delinquency in this 


boys. code 


limited sense suggests rather than confirms 


he idea that personality factors are influ- 
ential in the occurrence of delinquency. (It 
can be pointed out that not too long ago this 


contention would have been considered far 
from satisfactory, i.e., of little utility.) 


Delinquency Rating 


We followed Hathaway and Monachesi in 
defining delinquency in terms of crimes 
recorded by the police. Such a definition 
provides a categorical classification system 
of delinquent and nondelinquent. Only the 
facts of the individual cases are subject to 
question. The severity of delinquency as 
rated here, or as rated in the Hathaway- 
Monachesi study, requires more interpreta- 
tion. 

On the whole, the pattern presented in 
the two delinquent samples suggested that 
delinquency is an adolescent phenomenon. 
The earliest period records (before the Ss 
reached age 17) had the highest incidence 
of delinquency. Each of the two subsequent 
follow-up periods revealed a marked drop 
in the percentage of samples in contact 
with the law (839%, 60%, 21%). Thus, 
delinquency appears to be concentrated in 
the years between ages 14 and 19. 

The ratings of each record for the period 
in question were based upon reliable expert 
judgment. This is their greatest strength. 
The statistical properties of the combined 
ratings for the different age periods gave no 
hint that there was any continuity in behav- 
ior from period to period. From a rational 
point of view it is conceivable that delin- 
quency may bea scaleable variable when the 
social significance and desirability of the 
acts are under consideration. That such a 
scale should also be a natural dimension of 
personality with which behavior is to be 
understood is, of course, unproven if not 
unlikely. The rating used in this study 
to give an a priori estimate of the “psycho- 
logical delinquency” involved each 
record, was a rating of the entire period 
under consideration. A highly reliable nine- 
point scale was used. 

\s a digression, it is worthwhile to con 
sider the meaning of results limited by a 
foundation as imperfect as the present one. 
No one with scientific sophistication has 
ever supposed that delinquency represents a 
major variable in the understanding of man. 
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This is not to say that other more general 
concepts will not be reflected differentially 
in delinquent and nondelinquent samples, or 
that this is not important. It can only be 
hoped that the more essential characteristics 
of delinquent and nondelinquent samples 
are both psychologically and socially mean- 
ingful. We must be prepared for the pos- 
sibility that no immediate psychological 
integration can be made of the factors that 
are found to be associated with or charac- 
teristic of the delinquent. An _ obvious 
example of this kind of explanation may be 
found in the purported (psychological) 
background of the delinquent wherein 
economic deprivation, broken home, etc. are 
noted. Most psychologists will allow that 
these factors often have psychological 
import. That each situation may be reduced 
to a psychodynamic influence without 
numerous gratuitous assumptions is, of 
course, impossible. This seems to indicate 
that the translation of factors in the socio- 
logical or economic language systems into 
the psychological system must for the pres- 
ent be accepted as incomplete. 

Thus, it appears that the concept of 
severity of delinquency is probably more a 
dimension that is used by the expert 
observer to describe society's reaction to 
certain acts than a dimension that con- 
tributes to understanding the delinquent. 
Similarly, the factors related to delinquency 
will often be less psychological than eco- 


nomic or 1¢ al. 


Sampling Adequacy 


Sampling difficulties altered the repre- 
sentative qualities of the data gathered 
through the interview and the History 
Record. If judgment is based on the 
Hathaway-Monachesi ratings made in 1952, 
the unsampled cases in both the interview 
and the History Record subsamples were 
poorer achievers in high school, less edu- 
cated, and used their time badly when out 
of school. In addition, the History Record 
sample, which depended upon a_ parental 
informant, had fewer cases of broken 
homes. The interview sample missed sig- 
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nificantly more of the younger members, 
presumably because they were in service. 

The social agency follow-up data showed 
that the cases without the interview and 
History Record had significantly more in- 
stances of Family Disruption Due to Disease 
and Poverty or Economic Need. In addi- 
tion, the History Record sample contained 
less Dissocial Behavior and Psychiatry for 
the Family than would be expected. It was 
among the delinquents, and especially among 
the 489 delinquents, that these differences 
occurred. These comparisons suggested that 
the grossly dependent families were not in- 
terviewed or questioned adequately. Thus, 
sampling deficiencies clearly reduced the 
contrast between code types and delinquent 
types. 

The inadequacies of sampling had no 
appreciable influence on the mean delin- 
quency rating. This presents something of 
a paradox, for in the social agency data, the 
severe delinquents had more points on a 
number of categories than did the mild 
delinquents. Since some of the same cate- 
gories reflected differences in sampling 
among the interviewed or History Record 
cases, presumably the mean delinquency 
rating should have been less in these sub- 
groups. Apparently the group without 
agency contact also contained people with 
high delinquency ratings, and these cases 
tended to be interviewed; those in the 
group with agency contact who accumulated 
many points, and had high delinquency 
ratings, tended not to be interviewed (or 
to have History Records). 


Item Reliability and Validity 


This study dealt with data which were 
recorded in a standard format and thus 
were in item form. Each item is either true, 
true to some extent (as in the O sort), or 
not true within the limits of our knowledge. 

The items were examined individually, 
and, in a few cases, in groups or scales. In 
all instances, the presumed meaning of the 
item (or category or scale) was its obvious 
semantic reduction. This seems to be a 


justifiable approach to some types of data, 
and a rather naive one for others. 


If the 


narrowly factual items are dismissed from 
question, a fairly large number remain that 
may or may not represent some past or 
present state of affairs. Further, item vari- 
ance may be determined by other states of 
affairs than are connoted. 

In reviewing the areas covered, the social 
agency data seem to be most certainly what 
they purport to be. That is, notations of a 
certain type are in the agency records. In 
the History Record and interview, some 
recourse may be made to the study of du 
plicated items. Even within this set it must 
be recognized that no actual validation of 
the data used is possible. That is, the results 
did not represent the objectively true state 
of affairs, but rather the point of view of 
those supplying answers to the items on the 
History Record and the interview. Nor was 
there any overall measure of scale reliabil- 
ity in the sense of consistency of responses 
when the same person was measured twice, 
or the halves of a test compared. 

From the number of agreements between 
answers to comparable questions on the 
interview and the History Record, there is 
some indication of a type of reliability for 
the measures. Only 38 items, approxi 
mately one-fourth of the items used, were 
similar enough to be compared. There were 
143 Ss with both an interview and a His- 
tory Record. This was not a random or rep- 
resentative set of items or Ss. Sixty-one 
percent of the responses on the 38 items 
were in exact agreement. All but 9% of 
answers on the History Record and the in- 
terview were within one point. Considering 
the fact that the questions were multiple 
choice, with several possible responses to 
each, the reliability, measured in this way, 
was fairly high. 

The concept of reliability in connection 
with agreement or disagreement as meas 
ured here seems to be a rather subtle one, 
dependent upon relationships within § the 
family, and of the family with society. Still, 
agreement does constitute a type of reli- 
ability, in that the two judgments are the 
same. Perhaps there is even some slight 
indication of validity, if it can be said that 
concurring judgments probably have some 


| 


basis in fact. The facts of each case often 
are less important than their interpretation. 
These appear to be reliably measured in the 
interview and the History Record. 


Implications for Community Action 


The implications of our study which are 
of methodological interest have been dis- 
cussed. Because of the enormity of the 
social import of delinquent behavior, some 
comment on those conclusions from this 
study which have relevance for prevention 
and treatment should be made. 

Public health efforts to contro! the occur- 
rence of disease have always met with 
greatest success when they were directed 
toward prevention rather than toward treat- 
ment. The same general philosophy has 
usually been expressed by those interested 
in the control of psychological disorders, 
and of social, economic, and political ills. 
The present efforts of most communities, 
however, are largely concerned with the 
treatment of individuals already in social 
difficulty. This is necessarily the case when 
there is a large number of delinquents and 
too few policemen, probation officers, agency 
social workers, and almost no other profes- 
sional personnel to deal with the individuals 
requiring current attention. 

Sociological studies and the experience of 
almost everyone who has worked in a 
community agency show that there is a 
convergent pattern in which disease, pov- 
erty, mental illness, and immorality in the 
family environment are all part of the same 
cluster to which crime also belongs. Our 
study confirms this finding. 

In general we found a substantial coinci- 
dence of social agency contact by family 
members and later delinquency in the sons. 
Sometimes this need for community support 
of the family was expressed even before 
the birth of the to-be-delinquent child. For 
the most part, agency activity in the period 
of interest here consisted of rather poorly 
integrated, fragmentary efforts by various 
agencies. Each agency was mainly con- 
cerned with its unique role: relief, hospital- 
ization, probation, psychotherapy, or what- 
ever. Little really concerted effort to treat 
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the whole array of disorders within the fam- 
ily was then feasible. Both our study and 
the practical experience of most social 
workers would suggest that the more recent 
efforts of agencies and the more uniform 
training of social workers will contribute to 
improving coordinated activities of com- 
munity resources. Stevenson (1956) has 
stressed the same point in his suggestions 
for the planning of mental health programs. 

Social agencies, schools, hospitals, clin- 
ics—and the public generally—have been 
profoundly influenced by the theories and 
practice of dynamic psychiatry. The impact 
of psychoanalytic theory on social work 
training is substantial. In our view, this 
theoretical orientation has in some cases 
been misguided. It is, of course, perfectly 
reasonable that the insights of new and 
powerful psychological theory should be 
brought to bear on problems of social dis- 
cord; effort in this direction has had 
undoubted value. Social casework in the 
area of delinquency is not often strictly 
individually oriented psychotherapy. The 
psychotherapy that has been done, however, 
has not met very much success. We believe 
that one reason for this is a failure to select 
properly those cases most likely to benefit 
from treatment. 

The data show that delinquents were 
described as persons who “act out, are non- 
conforming, extrapunitive, unpredictable, 
self-indulgent, envious, deceitful, critical, 
sensitive to demands, and give up when 
frustrated.”” These are not easily modified 
traits. They are considered expressions of 
disordered character structure rather than 
symptoms of neurosis. Psychotherapeutic 
intervention as a treatment method is 
rarely successful with such persons. On the 
other hand, those cases in which delinquent 
acts are expressions of neurotic conflict are 
generally considered to have a better prog- 
nosis. Our estimate of the proportion of 
individuals in the general population whose 
delinquency may be an overt expression of 
neurosis is something less than 7%. It 
would seem that selection from the neurotic 
cases would increase the proportion of 
improved cases among those few who can 
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be treated psychotherapeutically. urther- 
more, it was found in this study that it is 
possible to detect differences in personality 
in early adolescence before delinquent 
behavior is exhibited. This means that case 
findings could serve the cause of preven- 
tion by locating individuals who are both 
potential offenders and good therapeutic 
prospects. The implementation of such case 
finding would require evidence from both 
personality testing and from the family 
social history. To do this would, obviously, 
involve expansion of community agency 
activities and staff. But even without 
redirecting psychotherapeutic efforts, the 
information we have described can be of 
benefit. 

The larger problem is in finding preven- 
tive methods appropriate for the biggest 
group of delinquents. In this study that 
group was represented by the boys in 
Sample 4. A number of social forces have 
been brought to bear on this problem in the 
past. These derive both from common 
sense and from results of sociological sur- 
veys. These show, as our data confirm, 
that the social roots of delinquency are in 
marginal areas of the community where 
poverty, disease, and bad example are com- 
mon and where both subcultural and family 
environments are conducive to delinquent 
behavior. In order to overcome these 
deleterious influences, communities have 
initiated such programs as housing redevel- 
opment, improved schools and playgrounds, 
youth centers, and organizations sponsored 
by both religious and community groups, 
relief agencies for the sick and the poor, 
and special courts and services for juvenile 
offenders. 

All of these appear to be reasonable 
approaches to the problem but they have 
not been as effective as hoped. As a con- 
sequence there has been a tendency for the 
public, the press, and even some officials to 
express alarm at what appears to be an 
increasing crime rate among juvenile offend 
ers. The reasons for this apparent increase 
are not particularly germane to the pur 
poses of this discussion, but among them we 
may include the following. There have 
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been rapid technological changes in our 
society which have resulted in urbanization 
of the population. Thus, there is less oppor- 
tunity for freedom of movement or of 
individual expression without interference 
with the rights of others. The greater use 
of the automobile is a real danger to others, 
since* youth characteristically seeks it for 
excitement and adventure. In addition, 
improved methods of mass communication, 
law enforcement, and actuarial accuracy 
emphasize the problem. If, for example, 
traffic offenses are excluded from the statis- 
tics and if they are reported as rates (i.e. 
corrected for the enormous growth in popu- 
lation), modern youth is probably not much 
more delinquent than were previous genera- 
tions. 

It should be noted that the use of large 
scale preventive programs is a relatively 
new development. While there is consider- 
able hue and cry about the failure of some 
of these approaches—and it is pointed out 
that twenty years of social reform have 
only increased the crime rate—the fact is 
that the impact of such _ prophylactic 
approaches cannot be assessed more quickly 
than the lifetime of one generation. It 
requires the growth of a new generation, to 
whom the preventive measures are presum- 
ably being applied, to show the effects of 
any such programs. And such assessment 
must account for social change which con 
founds the results of these programs. 

The average age of offenders has steadily 
declined in recent years. The contemporary 
pattern of separate juvenile courts, proba 
tion services, and reformatories are reflec- 
tions of the recognition both by the public 
and by the legal and social work professions 
that the situation requires modification of 
techniques designed for the treatment of 
adult offenders. A clear result of these 


been a tendency to 


modern practices has 
substitute probation for confinement. This 
mirrors a change in attitude from one of 
punishment for crime to one of rehabilita 
tion of the criminal 

That it is the juvenile delinquent who 
grows up to be the adult criminal is well 
established. Very few people commit thei 
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first offense at an age beyond the earliest 
adult years. But there are relatively few 
adult criminals and a fair number of juve- 
nile delinquents. The present study shows 
that whatever complex of environmental 
and personality factors may be influential in 
the expression of delinquency, it is more 
than anything else a developmental phenom- 
enon of adolescence. The rate of delin- 
quency declines markedly with increasing 
maturity after age 19. Ail of this suggests 
that there is value in the current practice of 
liberal, supervised probation. Much noto- 
riety is given to teen-age crime and pressure 
to deal harshly with the offender may be 
defended if the goal is prompt punishment. 
But the suggestion that current juvenile 
court practices contribute to recidivism can- 
not be defended. Indeed, we believe the 
opposite interpretation to be correct. 

With conditions extant in our changing 
society and with the prospect of continued 
population growth, efforts at treatment are 
almost surely doomed. The only hope for 
a substantial reduction in the number of 
offenders is to look for methods of preven- 
tion while trying to improve current meth- 
ods of treatment. As was pointed out, the 
well-considered community improvement 
programs have been disappointing. The 
probability is that these programs have been 
of great value to those who use them, but 
that these do not include a sufficient num- 
ber of the delinquency-prone individuals. 
Again, therefore, we recommend case find- 
ing. Prevention programs, however well 
conceived, will not work if self-selection 
operates. They may work if participation 
in them by the potential delinquents is 
insured. Following from the work of 
Hathaway and Monachesi, the findings in 
this study clearly demonstrate a high associ- 
ation between certain personality character 
istics and a tendency to delinquency. The 
testing also shows a group of personal char 
acteristics which are associated with non- 
delinquency. The study has shown that 
regardless of personality characteristics, 
individuals reared in socially inadequate 
homes and community environments have 
a high rate of delinquency. At the same 
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time, the individual whose milieu would be 
considered socially acceptable is unlikely to 
become delinquent despite his personality 
characteristics. Nearly half of the boys 
become delinquent when their personality 
traits are of the delinquency excitor sort 
and their milieu has been of a destructive 
kind. The coincidence of these factors in 
the general population is substantial and it 
is with this delinquency-prone group that 
preventive measures might best be directed. 
At present the community efforts are 
unfocused and spread thin and, as was said, 
are largely dependent upon self-selection. 
Our recommendation is that these efforts be 
concentrated upon the groups we know to 
represent the highest concentration of 
potential offenders. Even if totally suc- 
cessful, neither case finding of this sort nor 
that which we recommended for the 
neurotic delinquent could be a complete 
solution to the social tragedy of delin- 
quency. These methods still leave a very 
substantial number of factors and individ- 
uals unaccounted for. What the methods do 
provide are sound public health measures 
directed at the places most likely to give the 
best results. 

Most delinquents do not appear to be 
motivated by special desires or needs for 
antisocial acts, but rather are only incident- 
ally delinquent. We have found that these 
boys are superficial, sensual, and_ selfish. 
Their relations with others are casual and 
their chief interests are self-indulgent and 
characterized by needs for excitement and 
changes. They achieve poorly in terms of 
the social mores. These characteristics need 
not in themselves lead to delinquent behav- 
ior. For example, Sample 3 had personal 
traits similar to those of the delinquents, but 
did not become delinquent. However, 
Sample 3 for the most part came from very 
different homes than Sample 4. It is the 
combination of family history and defects 
of character which leads to the largest evi 
dence of delinquency. 

We agree with the conclusion of Hatha 
way and Monachesi that these youngsters 
need redirection into socially acceptable 
ictivities. Some efforts of this general type 
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have been made by social workers in some 
large cities. Their clinical reports are 
encouraging. The approach requires that 
individuals (or groups) with a high proba- 
bility of delinquency are sought out before 
the occurrence of delinquent acts requiring 
judicial action. This means that the person- 
nel and facilities provided by the community 
should be designed in part to curb delin- 
quency. Past efforts by communities, such 
as playgrounds and fellowship clubs, are 
places and organizations which do not 
attract the boys who “need” them. They 
fail, therefore, as adequate methods of treat- 
ment or of prevention. The facilities (and 
boys’ group organizations) should be of a 
sort that provide opportunity for excite- 
ment without expecting very much in the 
way of achievement, personal loyalty, or 
responsibility. As an example of this sort 
of enterprise we cite those communities 
which support a group of “hot rod” enthu- 
siasts who, under the leadership of responsi- 
ble adults (e.g., police or probation officers), 
are led into interest in traffic safety in addi- 
tion to racing around a “drag track” pro- 
vided by the citizens and learning about 
ways to “hop up” a gasoline engine. 

If our social agencies are to be the avenue 
of approach to the delinquent, through 
detection of such individuals (and their 
families) at an early age, treatment pro- 
grams for them must be redesigned. To do 
so first requires the employment of workers 
whose personalities and personal values are 
such as to make this work possible for them. 
If one’s personal values are such as to abhor 
indifference, lack of achievement, promis- 
cuity, and superficiality of these boys and 
their families, then little can be expected. 
The workers themselves probably ought to 
be peopl: who are energetic, aggressive, 
and enjoy thrills and adventure. 

This study contributes some tangential 
data on questions concerning personality 
development. Johnson and her co-workers 
(Johnson & Szurek, 1952) have long 
argued the thesis that the delinquent acts 
out the unconscious desires of his parents, 
particularly the destructive impulses of his 
mother. Some of the trends we find show- 
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ing differences between the reports of 
mothers of delinquents and those of non- 
delinquents lend some support to Johnson's 
theory. The mothers of the delinquents are 
more generous in evaluating the home and 
family success than are the mothers of the 
nondelinquents. This judgment is based 
upon the assumption that the delinquent 
son will not be more critical than the non- 
delinquent son. 

More than parental attitudes appears to 
be involved. The social and economic level 
of adjustment by the boys in the samples 
seems to be a joint function of their origins 
and their personalities. An 025 code predis- 
poses the boy to achievement greater than 
that of his family, while 489 code boys are 
likely to underachieve their families. Low 
family social and economic level leads to 
delinquency, regardless of personality pat- 
tern. If society wishes to affect develop- 
ment it would require some substitute for 
the early family influences. Even though 
the boys in our Sample 2 went to work 
early, they became involved in delinquent 
acts. While they may, like their counter- 
parts in Sample 1, have had some potential 
for mature functioning, their fate became 
entangled with the consequences of their 
delinquency and the poor home example that 
had been set for them. They did not achieve 
educationally or vocationally as much as 
their potential would suggest (though they 
were higher than their parents in these 
areas). It is possible that early preventive 
measures with these boys, which would 
allow them to escape from their homes, but 
would provide a stable environment instead 
of forcing too early efforts at independence, 
might have been effective. 

The group which represents the largest 
segment of the general population is 
Sample 3. These boys are examples of the 
greatest waste of our most important nation- 
al wealth: youth. While these young men do 
not cause serious trouble in the community, 
neither do they contribute to it Their gen- 
eral personality characteristics are similar 
to the largest group of delinquents. That is, 
thev are carefree, impetuous, and little inter- 
ested in cultural values. They underachieve 
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their parents and their own potential. They 
lack productiveness and fail to contribute 
to the general welfare. If we consider it 
desirable to exploit the intellectual and 
moral potentials of the nation, then these 
people have been wasted. If, on the other 
hand, we take a more permissive philosophy 
of self-determinism within the bounds of 
law, the matter of economy and conserva- 
tion of national resources is of less concern. 
The current tenor of the American Society, 
as contrasted with contemporary France, 
for example, it seems to us, is toward 
greater concern with the maximum utility 
of human resources. If this is so, society 
may wish to be concerned about those boys 
who represent a substantial proportion of 
persons their age. It seems likely that the 
kind of syndrome they exhibit by age 14 and 
after could be detected early. Little effort 
has been made in the way of parent educa- 
tion, community action, or school training 
methods to alter the course of development 
in these relatively normal children. As 
adults they seem fairly happy people and 
one might wish to question the right of 
others to impose value oriented influences on 
them as youngsters. But that philosophical 
dilemma is not a problem for this paper. 
From our own point of view, however, it 
can be pointed out that society already 
attempts to teach certain values in its 
schools, churches and other institutions, 
some of which are directly opposite in 
expression from those exhibited by these 
nondelinquent boys. An example of this 
tendency is found in our statistics on sexual 
behavior. These boys show much earlier, 
more frequent sexual activity than their 
counterparts in the conforming Sample 1. 
While these activities do not lead them to 
become labeled as delinquent by our defini- 
tion, they are counter to the expressed 
American moral climate. Whether such 
behavior is to be accounted for by an 
hypothesis of greater drive or one of less 
inhibition cannot be determined in our 
study. It would be our guess that the latter 
hypothesis is the correct one, since this group 
shows generally diminished control func- 
tions. We do not know what society can or 
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should do about these things, but it seems 
clear that many of the moral values of the 
culture are not followed by these boys. It is 
possible that they are badly taught by their 
parents. In any case, we believe these char- 
acteristics are formed early, certainly before 
adolescence, and are thereafter resistant to 
change. Whatever intervention with them 
or their families is attempted must, there- 
fore, be early. 


SUMMARY 


Hathaway and Monachesi found that cer- 
tain MMPI results from testing ninth grad- 
ers were related to subsequent delinquency. 
Elevation on the Psychopathic Deviate, the 
Schizophrenia, and the Manic scales (code 
number 4, 8, and 9, respectively ) were asso- 
ciated with high rates of delinquency while 
elevation on the Social Introversion, the 
Depression, and the Masculinity- Femininity 
Scales (code numbers 0, 2, and 5, respec- 
tively) were associated with a low rate of 
delinquency. If both of the two high-point 
scales were 4, 8, or 9 (i.e., 48, 84, 49, 94, 
89, 98), the average delinquency rate was 
33%. If one of the two high-point scales 
was 0, 2, or 5, the rate was 17%. The aver- 
age rate for all other codes was 20%. 

Delinquency was rated by Hathaway and 
Monachesi two years after testing (approxi- 
mately age 16) and 4 years after testing 
(approximately age 18). Boys who were 
called delinquent had police and court 
records which revealed more severe delin- 
quency than simple traffic offenses. 

For this study, four samples of boys were 
drawn from the original population of 1958 
boys tested by Hathaway and Monachesi in 
1947-1948. Two samples, delinquent and 
nondelinquent, were drawn from the high 
delinquency code group (489) and two were 
drawn from the low delinquency code group 
(025). All case records were rechecked and 
brought up to date. Those who were delin- 
quent before testing and not again were 
excluded as were cases only questionably 
delinquent. Cases misclassified in the 1950 
and 1952 follow-ups, or whose classification 
of nondelinquent had changed to delinquent 
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by 1956, were excluded. 
samples remained : 
Sample 1: Nondelinquents with 025 
codes as described above (N = 71) froma 
population of 393. 
Sample 2: Delinquents with 025 codes 
(N = 71) from a population of 71. 
Sample 3: Nondelinquents with 489 codes 
(N = 71) from a population of 274. 
Sample 4: Delinquents with 489 codes 
(N = 73) from a population of 129. 
Although the occurrence of delinquency 
was nearly two times as great among boys 
with 489 codes, the severity of delinquency 
was not related to this difference, for the 
mean ratings of the 025 delinquent cases 
nearly equalled the mean ratings of the 489 
cases. The rate of delinquency for the two 
delinquent samples was found to be 82% 
for the first period (through the 16th year), 
60% for the second period (17 through 19 
years) and 20% for the third period (20 
through 23 years). Ratings given the delin- 
quent cases during the three periods failed 
to show a reliable correlation from period to 
period. 


The following 


Three individual approaches were made 
to study the histories and adjustment of the 
boys in the samples. The records from all 
voluntary social agencies were examined for 
information relating to the families of the 
boys. The boys themselves were inter- 
viewed where interviewing was possible. In 
the interview, historical, adjustment, and 
personality data were obtamed, as well as 
a final personality description on a 115-item 
Q sort. The mothers of the boys were 
asked to complete a standard questionnaire 
concerning their sons, 

The these three follow-up 
techniques varied from complete coverage 
of the samples in the social agency investi- 


success of 


gation to two-thirds coverage in the inter- 
view and 60° coverage in.the information 
gained from the maternal informant. The 
cases that missed tended to reduce 
the contrast between delinquent and non- 


were 


delinquent samples. There was no sugges- 
tion that the results as obtained should be 
discounted. 
reflecting 


More exactly, the items not 


sample differences should not 
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necessarily be counted as irrelevant to the 
sample characteristics. 

Methodological problems arise in another 
area besides sampling. Item reliability, 
although not sampled uniformly, appears to 
be respectably high. This interpretation was 
made from the overlapping 38 items in the 
interview of the Ss and the questionnaire 
sent the mother. 

Further, the fact of agency contact by the 
family was noted and analyzed. The data 
gathered from the social agency records 
were organized into seven descriptive cate- 
gories. They were Family Disruption Due 
to Disease, Poverty or Economic Need, Dis 
social Behavior in the Family, Psychiatry 
for the Family, Marital Disruption, Inade 
quate Parent-Child Relationship, and Minor 
Psychological Problems. The interview 
data were first analyzed as items and then 
two clusters, Family Sufficiency and Family 
Occupational-Educational Level, were stud 
ied. Personality descriptions in the form of 
Q-sort ratings were compared. The results 
from the parent questionnaire were ana- 
lyzed as individual items, and three clusters 
were formed. These clusters were Achieve 
ment, Psychopathy, and Parent-Child Con 
flict. 

No reliable relationship between MMPI 
code type and families ‘n contact with a 
social agency appeared. The two factors, 
MMPI agency contact, taken 
together discriminate groups with the fol 
lowing differential rates of delinquency. 
Forty-two percent for the group of boys 
who had 489 codes and whose families had 
contact with a social agency became delin 
quent; the group of 489 boys without such 


code and 


agency contact in their families was only 
23% 22° of the individuals 
with 025 codes and families with agency 
contact became delinquent, while the 025 
boys coming from families with no agency 
contact were only 11° delinquent. 

the 


delinquency classification. 


delinquent ; 


Below, findings are discussed for 


code and lirst 
the differentiating attributes of delinquency 
within the code samples will be considered. 

Sample 1 vs. Sample 2. In their origins 
the samples differed widely; the education, 
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occupation, and income of the parents of 
Sample 1 were higher than those of Sample 
2. This is an understatement, for Sample 
2 was characterized by the agency categories 
of disease, poverty, and dissocial behavior, 
which was almost absent in Sample 1. The 
homes from which the boys in Sample 2 
came were less sufficient, in both physical 
and moral sense, than the homes of any 
other sample. With regard to the boys, 
there was more parent-child conflict, 
jealousy of siblings, and fear of the parents 
in Sample 2. Sample 2 appears to have had 
more conflict with their parents than any 
other sample. 

In their own personality characteristics, 
the Ss of Sample 2 were differentiated 
from those of Sample 1 by valuing humor 
and entertainment, and day dreaming more. 
They were said to be more responsive to 
their own needs and impulses, to be less 
moralistic, strict, and sarcastic, but more 
masculine. They were more psychopathic 
than all other samples. Their performance 
in school was trouble-ridden and poor, as 
was their general level of achievement. 

As to the characteristics of their social 
adjustment, Sample 2 contrasted to Sample 
1, left home early, had less residual of 
attachment to their homes, and usually 
carried on their activities away from home. 
Their friends were from a lower social and 
economic standing and were more often 
delinquent and more often married than the 
friends of Sample 1. In essence, then, 
these boys were alike in that they made an 
adjustment that was more like that of their 
parents than like each other. They differed 
in that Sample 2 rejected the parental home 
and Sample 1 did not. 

Sample 3 vs. Sample 4. There were rela 
tively fewer items differentiating these 
samples than the 025 samples. This may be 
due to the sampling inadequacies noted 
above, which reduced the contrast between 
these two samples. 

In background, the clusters Family Suj- 
ficiency and Family Occ ational-Educa- 
tional Level reflected especially great differ- 
ences between the means of Samples 3 and 
4. Sample 3 was the highest (best) on both 
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of these measures within the four samples. 
(Sample 4 was higher on both of these 
clusters than Sample 2.) In the data gained 
from social agencies, there was a record of 
disease, poverty, and dissocial behavior 
associated with the family from Sample 4. 
In addition, psychological problems ap- 
peared more frequently among the delin- 
quent cases. In their family life, the delin- 
quent sample had mothers who were away 
more, and they associated with their siblings 
less frequently. The boys and their mothers 
viewed things differently at the time of the 
study. In Sample 4, the mothers were prone 
to answer questions about the family his- 
tory as though things had been better than 
their sons saw them. 

As to the boys themselves, the items dif- 
ferentiating the two 489 samples referred to 
delinquent-like behavior in Sample 4. There 
was more sexual promiscuity, conflict at 
school, and fights. Sample 3 was said to 
be more orderly, intellectual and submissive, 
while Sample 4 was considered deceitful, 
critical, nonconforming, and inclined to act 
out. Sample 4 was also said to be sensitive 
to demands, to give up when frustrated, and 
to have more sexual activity. 

In achievement, while the two samples 
did not differ greatly, Sample 3 was some- 
what better. Although there was not a 
great difference between psychopathy scores 
for the two samples, Sample 3 was less 
psychopathic than Sample 4. The only 
recorded difference in the social level taken 
by the boys in these two samples was the 
differing number of delinquents among their 
friends. The delinquent sample had more 
delinquent friends. 

In general, the delinquent sample came 
from much worse homes than the nondelin- 
quent sample. The differences in adjust- 
ment to life were less spectacular than the 
differences between the two 025 samples. 
Delinquency and background were the 
major differences between the two 489 
samples. Present performance, level of 
friends, and adherence to family ties 


reflected no difference between samples as 
they did in the 025 samples. 
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Delinquency vs. Nondelinquency. This 
comparison reiterates the differences men- 
tioned above. It does not seem enlightening 
to repeat these results. 

Code Comparisons. The code groups did 
not differ greatly. Within the nondelinquent 
samples (1 vs. 3) the differences reflected 
the rather conservative, high-achievement 
records of Sample 1 as contrasted to the 
adventurous, extroverted, but low achieve- 
ment of Sample 3. Within the delinquent 
samples (2 vs. 4) Sample 2 had less 
trouble (in school and due to drink) while 
they had more married friends and less 
contact with churches. 

The over-all comparison of the code 
groups suggested more intrapsychic difficul- 
ties in the families of the 489 groups (dis- 
social behavior, psychiatric contact, and 
psychological problems).’ The 489 group 
was also said to be punished less often. The 
489 group had easier sibling relations and 
tended to center activities away from home. 

The amount of agreement between 
mothers and sons was less in the 489 sam- 
ples. The mothers of the boys tended to 
think of their family history as better than 
did the sons. Thus, it may be said that the 
family histories of boys with 489 profiles, 
with respect to their own judgment, were 
more generously evaluated by their mothers, 
while boys with 025 codes make a more gen- 
erous evaluation than their mothers. 

The results were interpreted as having 
some bearing on theories of personality 
development and of delinquency. First, 
delinquency is for the most part an adoles- 
cent phenomenon. We believe that the char- 
acteristics expressed in the personalities of 
the boys studied develop very early and, in 


some cases, they may be constitutional 
derivatives. A deleterious environment in 
itself is not a sufficient explanation for cer- 
tain expressions of personality, but on the 
other hand, such an environment does show 
a high degree of association with delin- 
quency as an overt behavior. There is some 
evidence that bad example on the part of 
the parents may in subtle ways instill the 
learning that results in subsequent delin- 
quent behavior. 

In terms of social actions and conse- 
quences for community living, more case 
finding and increased financial support of 
prevention programs were recommended. 
Careful diagnostic study together with care- 
ful evaluation of historical data might yield 
a small, but significant number of potential 
delinquents who could benefit from tradi- 
tional forms of psychotherapy. For most 
cases the solution appears to lie in case 
management and in prevention rather than 
treatment. Current practices of juvenile 
court procedures appeared to be helpful in 
prevention of adult crime. Crime preven- 
tion programs for the modal group of pre- 
delinquent children should also involve case 
finding. The delinquency prone youngsters 
would be encouraged to participate in pro- 
grams designed to fit their interests and 
personalities and be led by individuals 
equipped by temperament and training to 
work with such groups. It was pointed out 
that any prevention program requires a 
generation in time to evaluate the results. 

Finally, it was suggested that there is 
considerable waste of personal resources 
in a large group of these boys even though 
they do not become delinquent. The alterna- 
tives open to the.community in appraising 
this finding were discussed. 
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